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FAIRY-HAUNTED KENSINGTON. 


In choosing Kensington Gardens for the 
aunt of Peter Pan and his elfish companions, 
Mr. J. M. Barrie has followed the example 
-of an early eighteenth-century poet, Thomas 
Tickell, who peopled the same district with 
a fairy host who 
played 
On every hill, and danced in every shade. 
In Tickell’s time Kensington Gardens was 
a fashionable resort, where, he tells us, 
‘The dames of Britain oft’ in crowds repair, 
‘To gravel walks and unpolluted air ; 
Here, while the Town in damps and darkness lies, 
They breathe in sunshine and see azure skies. 
But charming as Kensington was to the 
‘beaux and belles of early Hanoverian days, 
the poet assures us that 
Far sweeter was it when its peopled ground 
With fairy domes and dazzling towers was crowned. 
‘In the dim past the seat of Oberon, the Elfin 
-king, was situated here. Only fairies were 
:admitted into the beautiful domain that 
‘surrounded his palace, except when some 
-daring elf stole a mortal child from 
the matron’s bed 
And left some sickly changeling in its stead. 


Thus it was that young Albion, a prince of 
Britain, came to the haunts of the fairies, 
was fostered by them, and grew to be the 
wonder of the wood for height, and strength, 
and beauty :— 

His lofty port his human birth confest ; 

A foot in height! How stately did he show! 

How look superior on the crowd below ! 

A fairy princess falls in love with him, and 
he returns her affection with equal warmth. 
Beneath a lofty tulip’s ample shade 
they sigh their love into each other’s ears, 

and plight their troth 

In words so melting that, compared with those, 

The nicest courtship of terrestrial beaux 

Would sound like compliments from country clowns 

To red-cheeked sweethearts in their homespun 
gowns. 

King Oberon, all unseen, watches their 
passionate love-making, and overhears their 
vows. He had cherished other views for 
Kenna’s future, and is furious at what he 
has seen and heard. He decrees, as a 
punishment for the luckless pair, the im- 
mediate banishment of Albion from fairy- 
land and the speedy marriage of Kenna to 
another lover, Azuriel, whose large and fair 
domains stretched 

Where the skies high Holland House invades. 

We need not pursue the story further 
than to say that the death of Albion in 
battle is followed by the destruction of the 
fairy kingdom and the dispersal of the 
fairies. All except heart-broken Kenna 
seek a home elsewhere. She continued to 
haunt the grove where her mortal lover, 
trying to say, 

“Kenna, farewell!” had sighed his soul away. 
Her faithful attachment to scenes endeared 
by the memory of a lost love has been 
rewarded by the bestowal of her name upon 
“the neighbouring town ” of Kensington. 

Such in brief is Tickell’s story, and, after 
the lapse of a hundred and eighty-four years, 
the fertile fancy of another imaginative 
writer has once more given to airy nothing 
a local habitation and a name. Kenna’s 
home is again alive with fairies, and, aided 
by the fantastic pencil of Mr. Arthur Rack- 
ham, Mr. Barrie has conjured up for us a 
twentieth-century vision of the doings of 
the “little people” of Kensington, about 
whose loving and fighting Thomas Tickell 
tried to interest our ancestors in the days 
when George I. was king. 

Tickell may be safely classed ‘among the 
forgotten poets, though he wrote a good 
deal, was the companion of Addison, and 
in one instance appeared as the rival of 
Pope. He was a North-Countryman, a 


Hotes. 
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native of Bridekirk, in Cumberland, where 
he was born in 1686. He received the 
beginning of his education at Carlisle 
Grammar School, but from the commence- 
ment of his college career saw little of his 
native North. He mixed freely with the 
wits of his time, and contributed verses to 
The Guardian and The Spectator. His friend- | 
ship with the Addison clique of politicians | 
secured him an appointment of a lucrative | 
character in Ireland—Secretary to the Lords | 
Justices—which he held from 1725 until | 
his death at Bath in 1740. His poetry is | 
of the conventional eighteenth-century type, - 
and if we did not remember that he was but 
aping his betters, we might well be filled 
with wonder at the fulsomeness of the 
flattery in which he sometimes indulged. 
He is not likely to have his work resuscitated, 
though a student of the period in which he 
lived can hardly afford to ignore him alto- 
gether. JOHN OXBERRY. 
Gateshead. 


LADY ANNE HOLBOURNE. 


Deepatk, in his ‘ Hist. of Warw.’ (1730), 
i. 346, mentions as being in Long Itchington 
Church a tablet near the pulpit referring to 
the above lady. He gives the inscription and 
arms thereon. J am inclined to think he 
was wrong in using the word “tablet,” as 
there still exists in the church an achieve- 
ment and inscription, painted on canvas 
enclosed in a wooden frame, which corre- 
sponds in all other respects with his descrip- 
tion. For many years past (doubtless 
since 1860) this painting has hung at a point 
over the western or tower arch, from which 
it was quite impossible for any one to see 
its details. Last September it was brought 
down from its elevated position, and placed, 
with certain charity records, on the wall 
at the west end of the south aisle. Before 
it was rehung J examined it closely and as 
my reading of the arms somewhat differs 
(especially with regard to the tinctures) 
from Dugdale’s, I submit it to ‘N. & Q.’ 
At the foot of the canvas runs the follow- 
ing inscription :-— 
The truly Virtuous & Right Honorable the 
Lady Anne Holbourne one of ye Daughters 
& Coheires of ye Right Honoble St Robt Dudley 
Kt Duke of ye Empire who bequethed 50% per 
annum to 
Mr Sam: Row minister of this Church & to his 
successors for 
ever also 50" more to ye poore of this Parish. 
Above this is a femme shield containing 
the following arms :— 
Quarterly, 1 and 4, Arg., on a fesse sa. 


three erescents or, in chief two choughs (?) 


rising of the second; 2 and 3, Sa., three 
lions passant in pale arg. ; impaling— 

1. Or, a lion ramp. double-queued sa.,. 
langue gu. 

2. Gu., a cinquefoil erm. 

3. Or, two lions passant in pale sa. 

4. Arg., a cross patonce sa. 

5. Barry of six arg. and sa., in chief three: 
torteaux ; a label of three points sa. 

6. Or, a maunch gu. 

7. Barry of twelve arg. and sa.; an orle: 
of martlets sa. 

8. Vairée arg. and gu. 

9. Gu., seven mascles conjoined or, 3, 3, 
and 1. 

10. Sa., three garbs or. 

11. Gu., a lion rampant within a bordure 
engrailed or. 

12. Gu., a fesse betw. six cross-crosslets or. 

13. Chequy or and sa., a chevron ermine. 

14. Gu., a chevron between ten crosses. 
pattée arg. 

15. Gu., a lion passant guardant arg.,. 
crowned or. 

16. Or, a fesse between two chevrons sa. 

The inscription bears the marks of re- 
touching in several places, and the canvas 
has at one time been repaired; but the 
achievement has not apparently been tam- 
pered with. The tinctures are therefore 
in some instances very hard to define, owing 
to the mellowing tendency of the dust of 
ages. On the sides and at the top and 
bottom of the frame are painted hour-glasses 
and skulls and crossbones. Lady Anne 
Holbourne was granddaughter to Eliza- 
beth’s Dudley, the Earl of Leicester who: 
figures conspicuously in history as the hus- 
band of the ill-fated Amy Robsart. He. 
married secondly Douglas, daughter of 
William, Lord Howard of Effingham, by 
whom he had one son, Robert. This Robert 
married Alice, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Leigh, the issue being five children, of whom 
Anne was the youngest. She married Sir 
Richard Holbourne, Solicitor-General to 
Charles I. This and other parishes still 
benefit by the charitable bequests of Lady 
Anne Holbourne and her sister Lady 
Catherine Leveson, wife of Sir Richard’ 
Leveson, K.B. 

Banks’s ‘ Dormant and Extinct Peerage’ 
(iii. 266) states that Lady Anne Holbourne, 
who died in 1663, was buried in the church 
of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, London. I shall’ 


be glad if some London correspondent will’ 
kindly tell me if any tablet or monument 
dedicated to her memory stil] remains there.. 
JouHN T. PaGeE. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 
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DODSLEY’S FAMOUS COLLECTION 
OF POETRY. 
(See 10 S. vi. 361, 402.) 
VOL. I, ED. 1766, CONTENTS AND AUTHORS. 


Pp. 3-21. On the prospect of peace.—Addressed 
to the Lord Privy Seal, Dr. Robinson, then Bishop 
of Bristol. 


Gray (‘ Letters,’ ed. Tovey, i. 182) says :— 


“This is not only a state-poem (my ancient aver- 
sion), but a state-poem on the peace of Utrecht...... 

his is only a poor short-winded imitation of 
Addison, who had himself not above three or four 
notes in poetry, sweet enough indeed, like those of 
a German fiute, but such as soon tire and satiate 
the ear with their frequent return. Tickell has 
added to this a great poverty of sense, and a string 
of transitions that hardly become a_ schoolboy. 
However, I forgive him for the sake of his ballad 
[‘Colin and Lucy’}, which I always thought the 
prettiest in the world.” 
This poem ‘On the Prospect of Peace’ 
was highly lauded by both Pope and Addi- 
son. It went through six editions. 

2.6. To the Earl of Warwick, on the death of 
Mr. Addison. 

26-30. Colin and Lucy. 

30-38. On the prophecy of Nereus.—Referring to 
the rebellion in 1715. 

34-6. To Sir Godfrey Kneller at his country seat 
Whitton.—In Twickenham. 1722. 

36-7. On the death of the Earl of Cadogan. 

38-41. Ode to the Earl of Sunderland at Windsor. 
Published 1720. 

41-60. Kensington Garden. 

61-8. Epistle from a lady in England to a gentle- 
man at Avignon. 

The above are by Thomas Tickell (‘ D.N.B.”’). 
The ‘ Epistle’ was published anonymously 
in 1717, and reached five editions. To the 
six lines beginning “To Rome then must 
the royal wand’rer go,” and ending “The 
proffered purple and the hat may please,” 
Horace Walpole in his copy wrote the com- 
ment: ‘ This litterally became the Lot of 
the last of the Family.” Bramston says 
in his ‘ Art of Politics’ :— 

The Jacobites rediculous opinion 

Is seen from Tickell’s letter to Avignon. 

69-81. The female reign, an ode, by Mr. [Samuel] 

Cobb.—* D.N.B.’ 
Dr. Joseph Warton speaks of him (Nichols, 
‘ Lit. Anecdotes of the 18th Cent.,’ vi. 170) 
as “author of a very fine ode in Dodsley’s 
Miscellanies ” ; again, “his ode in Dodsley 
is most excellent.’ 

$2-104. Six town eclogues by the Right Hon. 
L. M. W. M.—Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
(‘D.N.B.’). 

1. Monday. Roxana [the Duchess of Roxburgh], 
or the drawing-room.—Cogquetilla is the Duchess of 
Shrewsbury. 

2. Tuesday. St. James’s coffee house. Silliander 
and Patch [Lord Hertford].— 

1. 3 H——dis Howard. 


3. Wednesday. The téte a téte. Dancinda. 

4. Thursday. The bassette table. Smilinda [Lady 

Mary Wortley Montagu] and Cardelia [Countess 
of Bristol]. 
This is printed by Anderson among Pope’s- 
works. Sharper is Lord Stair; Ombrelia is. 
Mrs. Hanbury; Betty Loveit is Mrs. South- 
well. Corticelli’s is described by Walpole 
as “‘a fashionable Indian warehouse at the- 
upper end of Suffolk Street, and a rendezvous 
of galantry.” 

5. Friday. The Toilette. Lydia [Mrs. Coke, wife 
of the Vice-Chamberlain]}. 

This is printed by Anderson, with consider- 

able alterations, among Gay’s works. Damon: 
is Lord Berkeley. ‘“‘ Your wife” (two lines: 
afterwards) is Lady Louisa Lenox (sic). To 

1. 15, “side boxes,” Walpole puts the note- 
“ladies at that time sat in the front-boxes, 

men in the side,” and adds the line ‘“‘ When 

bows the side box from its inmost rows” 
(‘ Rape of the Lock ’). 

6. Saturday. The Small-pox. Flavia [Lad 
Mirmillio (1. 71) is usually said to be Dr. 
Gibbons; Walpole says that it is Sir Hans. 
Sloane. Machaon (l. 77) is Garth. Horace- 
Walpole’s note is :— 

“*These eclogues Lady M. Wortley allowed me to - 
transcribe from a volume of her poems in MS. at 
Florence in 1740, and from my copy Dodsley printed 
them and the ‘ Epistle from A. Ga » *The Lover,’ 
and the ‘ Epilogue’; and her Ladyship told me all 
the persons alluded to. Bp. Warburton has printed 
the second eclogue as Pope’s, who might correct or 
at least transcribe it ; but it [is evident] that all six 
are by the same hand and not like Pope.” 

The words in brackets are much blurred. 
Gray (‘ Letters,’ i. 187) wrote :— 

“The town is an owl if it don’t like Lady Mary, 
owls enoug ink her eclogues ve: ; 
that I did wonder at.” 
The ‘ Epistle from Arthur Grey the footman 
....to Mrs. [Griselda], afterwards Lady, . 
Murray ’ was subsequently suppressed. She - 
died 6 June, 1759. 

105-7. The lover, a ballad, to Mr. [Ric’ 
[Chandler]. 
Eldest son_of Dr. Chandler, Bishop of 
Durham. He married Elizabeth, the only 
daughter of Lord James Cavendish, whose - 
name he took by Act of Parliament in 1752, 

107. The lady’s resolve, written extempore on a 
window. 

108. The gentleman’s answer. 

108-11. An epistle to Lord B— [Bathurst]. 

112-13. Epilogue to Mary, Queen of Scots [a tragedy 
begun by the Duke of Wharton], design’d to be 
spoken by Mrs. Oldfield. 

114-15. A receipt to cure the v 


written to- 
Lady J—(irwin, daaghter of the Mast 4 


of Carlisle]. 
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“The above are also by Lady Mary Wortley 

Montagu. An account of Lady Irwin is 
printed in Walpole’s ‘Royal and Noble 
Authors,’ ed. Park, v. 155-7. She wrote 
an answer to this “ Receipt.” Both pieces 
are printed in the ‘ Additions to the Works 
of Pope’ (1776), i. 168-70. 

116-46. The Spleen, an epistle to Mr. C— J— [i.e., 
Cuthbert epee) By Mr. Matthew Green of the 
‘Custom-house. N.B.’ 

Gray says (‘ Letters,’ ed. Tovey, i. 183) :— 

** All there is of M. Green here has been printed 
before; there is a profusion of wit everywhere ; 
reading would have formed his judgment and 
harmonised his verse, for even his wood-notes often 
break out into strains of real poetry and music.” 
Walpole says of ‘ The Spleen * :— 

“This is as original a poem as ever was written. 

It has the wit of Butler with the ease of Prior with- 
out imitating either, and tho’ so poetic all the 
images are taken from the streets of London.” 
He fills up the blanks g—l p—s as “ gospel 
propagators,” and to “such was of late a 
corporation” adds “the Charitable Cor- 
poration.” When Goldsmith asserted that 
there was no poetry in his age, Dodsley 
appealed to his own collection as a refuta- 
‘tion, and particularly mentioned ‘The 
Spleen.’ Johnson’s comment on this was: 
“IT think Dodsley gave up the question.... 
‘The Spleen’ is not poetry” (Boswell, 
11 Apl., 1776). To the account of Green in 
the ‘D.N.B.’ it may be added that two 
Jetters by him are in the Political State for 
July, 1740, pp. 85-9. 

146-7. An epigram on the Rev. Mr. Laurence 
Echard’s and Bishop Gilbert Burnet’s histories. 

147-9. The sparrow and diamond, a song. 

150-1. Jove and Semele. 

152-3. The seeker. 

153-7. On Barclay’s apology for the Quakers, 
The above are also by Green, whose family 
were Quakers. He respected, but deserted, 
that creed. 

158-72. Pre-existence, a poem in imitation of 
Milton. 

Jt was published with a preface by J. B. 
in 1714, and reprinted in 1740 and 1800. 
Gray writes (‘ Letters,’ i. 184) :— 

“Dr. Evans [Abel Evans: see ‘D.N.B.’] is a 
furious madman ; and pre-existence is nonsense in 
all her altitudes.” 

172-80. Chiron to Achilles, a poem by Hildebrand 
Jacob, Esq.—* D.N.B.’ 

‘This was first published in 1732, and was 
included in his collected works (1735), 
pp. 133-44. 

180-5. Know your self, by the late Dr. Arbuthnot. 
—*D.N.B.’ 

Pub. anon. in 1734, with an advertisement 

~that it had been written several yearS 


before. This is the only manuscript of 
Arbuthnot in existence, and Mr. Aitken in 
his ‘ Life and Works of Arbuthnot,’ pp. 436- 
442, has printed it, “ first as it was published, 
and secondly, as it was originally written.” 

186-99. London, a poem in imitation of the third 
satire of Juvenal. By Mr. Samuel Johnson.— 

Writing to Horace Walpole. Gray says 
(‘ Letters,’ i. 183) :— 

“Tam sorry to differ from you, but ‘ London’ is 

to me one of those few imitations that have all the 
ease and all the spirit of an original. The same 
man’s verses on the opening of Garrick’s theatre 
are far from bad.” 
To the words “whom pensions can incite 
To vote a patriot black, a courtier white,” 
is the note by Walpole: “This w' have 
suited Johnson himself latterly.” H—y’s 
next page is Hervey’s. 

200-2. Prologue spoken by Garrick, at the opening 
of the theatre in Drury Lane, 1747. By Samuel 
Johnson. 

203-13. Of active and retired life, an epistle to 
H. C., Esq. [Henry Coventry}. By William Melmoth 
the Younger D.N.B.’); first printed in the year 

io. 

214-19. Grongar Hill. By Mr. [John] Dyer. —~ 

Dyer, says Gray (‘ Letters,’ i. 183), “has 
more of poetry in his imagination than 
almost any of our number, but rough and 
injudicious.” 

220-41. The ruins of Rome, a poem. By the same. 

241-55. The school - mistress, a poem in imita- 
tion of Spenser. By William Shenstone, Esq.— 

“Excellent in its kind and masterly,” 
says Gray (‘ Letters,’ i. 183). Shenstone 
(‘ Letters,’ p. 174) complacently records 
under date of November, 1748, that he had 
borrowed “ Dodsley’s Miscellany of Lady 
Luxborough, in which are many good 
things.” 

256-85. The art of politics, in imitation of Horace’s 
‘Art of Poetry.’ y the Reverend Mr. [James| 
Bramston.—* D.N.B. 

L. 1, “Sir James” is Thornhill, Sir 
Robert is of course Sir Robert Walpole. 
““New Bond Street and a newer square,” 
i.e. Cavendish Square. “Let Sir Paul 
resign,” Methuen. ‘Cibber’s opera from 
Johnny Gay’s”: the opera is ‘ Love in a 
Riddle,’ the other piece ‘The Beggar’s 
Opera.’ “ Th’ arch-bishop and the Master 
of the Rolls,” Wake and Sir Joseph Jekyll. 
Wyndham is Sir William Wyndham ; ‘‘ Lord 
William’s dead and gone,” Lord William 
Poulet. Bramstone’s poem contains many 
pointed lines. 
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Whats not destroy’d by Time’s devouring hand ? 

Where ’s Troy, and where’s the May-pole in the 
Strand? 

are very familiar to us. 

286-97. The man of taste. By the same. 

Sir Andrew is Sir Andrew Fountaine, 
“The dimond count,” says Walpole, was 
“a noted venturer, who was said to be going 
to marry the D* of Buckingham, when he 
was detected and decamped.” 

298-321. An essay on conversation. By Benjamin 
Stillingtleet.—* D.N.B.’ 

This poem is addressed to William Wind- 
ham, of Felbrigg, near Cromer, Norfolk, to 
whom Stillingfleet had been tutor, and with 
whom he travelled abroad. More than 
once the author shows himself angry with 
Bentley in refusing him a fellowship at 
Trinity College. “B—y” should be filled 
up as Bentley. “B-rm-n” is Burman; 
“ Ba-l-y” is Bailey. Dr. Doran says 
that Stillingfleet’s poem helped the social 
reform of Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Montagu. 
It “lays down some very excellent rules, 
that implicitly followed would make con- 
versation impossible.” 

321-8. Ode to a lady on the death of Col. Charles 
Ross in the action at Fontenoy. Written May, 
1745. By Mr. William Collins.—* D.N.B.’ ; 

324. Ode written in the same year. By the same. 

325-6. Ode to evening. By the same. | 

327. Verses written on a blank leaf, by [George 
Granville} Lord Lansdown (‘D.N.B.’) when he 
presented his works to the queen, 1732. 

328-9. Advice to a lady in autumn. 

This and the three next pieces are by 
Lord Chesterfield (‘ D.N.B.’). 

329-30. On a lady’s drinking the Bath waters. 

330. Verses written in a Lady’s ‘Sherlock upon 
Death.’ 

331-2. Song. 

Fanny in ]. lis Lady Fanny Shirley. The 
Rev. R. 8. Cobbett in his ‘Memorials of 
Twickenham,’ 1872, p. 69, expresses his 
belief that the song was written by Mr. 
Thomas Philips, a dramatic writer. An 
article by George Agar Ellis, afterwards 
Lord Dover, on ‘Chesterfield and Fanny,’ 
is in ‘ The Keepsake ’ for 1831, pp. 1-15. 


An original poem by Lord Hervey, which 
was printed in a few copies of the first edition 
of this Miscellany, but then suppressed as 
too personal, is reproduced in The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for 1796, pt. i. 509. Cf. ib. 
ae 530; pt. ii. preliminary page, and 
p- 740. 

The poem to the Earl of Warwick 
(pp. 22-6), that on the prophecy of Nereus 
(pp. 30-33), the following poems to p. 115 


inclusive, the prologue spoken by Garrick: 
(pp. 200-2), and the poems from p. 325 
inclusive to the end of the volume, were 
not in the first volume of the first edition. 

The six ‘ Town Eclogues’ by Lady M. W. 
Montagu, ‘ The Lover,’ and the other poems- 
to p. 115 inclusive, and the prologue spoken. 
by Mr. Garrick (pp. 200-2) were in the third 
volume of that edition. 

‘The Art of Cookery,’ by Dr. King, and 
the following poems by him (vol. 1. first 
edition, pp. 223-63), and ‘ The Apparition,’ 
by Dr. Evans (ib. pp. 238-68, the paging 
being repeated), were afterwards omitted. 

W. P. CouRTNEY. 


“ FIRST-FOOTING,” ANNO DOM. 1907: 
SOME OLD SONGS. 


THE poem written an entire century ago 
by the Hon. William Robert Spencer (1770- 
1834), as an ‘Epitaph on the Year 1806,’ 
needs no alteration beyond a single word 
to fit it as an echo to the present date. For 
it begins and ends thus, with touching 
appropriateness :— 

*Tis gone, with its thorns and its roses,. 
With the dust of dead ages to mix! 
Time’s channel for ever encloses 
The year [Nine]teen Hundred and Six. 
[Two stanzas intervene. | 
If thine was a gloom the completest 
That death’s darkest cypress could throw,. 
Thine, too, was a garland the sweetest 
That life in full blossom could show. 


One hand gave the balmy corrector 
Of ills which the other had brewed— 
One draught from thy chalice of nectar 
All taste of thy bitter subdued. 
°*Tis gone with its thorns and its roses ! 
With mine tears more precious may mix 
To hallow this midnight which closes 
The year [Nine]teen Hundred and Six. 

Thus did our earlier and better “‘ Bobby 
Spencer” prove himself a century ago to 
be a “ First-Footer,” as they would say in 
Scotland. For myself, an Englishman born, 
a Surrey native, and of Lambeth, Gray’s 
Walk Road, my “ first footing ” in Scotland 
that I can remember is of the date 1828 or 
1829. Of this anon. 

It so happens that I can remember a long: 
series of happy “ First-Footings”’ in the 
“Land of Cakes,” which I and my!dear 
father before me (Joseph Ebsworth, 1788— 
1868) found to be brimming over with 
hospitality and true-heartedness, as was 
worthy of the country that gave birth to 
Robert Burns and to Walter Scott—men 
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who deserve our love and gratitude for 
what they were in their own noble indi- 
viduality as well as for what they gave us as 
undying legacies in literature by their 
genius. Our reverence and admiration for 
them both is undimmed, and should remain 
so whilst life can last. But life is flitting 


-away fast, and while I am still able let me 


try to furnish to dear ‘N. & Q.,’ that I have 
loved from its earliest days, some records 
that I hold in authentic autographs and 
memories connected with, e.g., William 
Hazlitt, Sir Henry Bishop, and others who 
have passed away into the silence. May a 
blessing rest at this New Year on all who 
love ‘N. & 

J. WoopraLt Esswortu. 

The Priory, Ashford, Kent. 
(7'e be continued.) 


[We trust that our old friend Mr. Esswortu will 
pardon the alterations made in the interesting com- 
munication he has sent us. His far too kind words 
about all connected with ‘N. & Q.’ are deeply 
appreciated, but we feel that we must retain them 
for our own private perusal. } 


‘CARDINAL MEZZOFANTI: JEREMIAH CURTIN. 
—According to the Central News of 15 De- 
eember, Mr. Jeremiah Curtin, who translated 
‘Quo Vadis ?’ from the Polish, has recently 
died at Bristol, Vermont. He is said to have 
known seventy languages. If this be correct, 
he must have surpassed Cardinal Mezzofanti, 
who, according to ‘The Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ spoke with considerable fluency 
‘some fifty or sixty languages of the most 
widely separated families. yron, it will be 
remembered, called him the Briareus of 
‘parts of speech, and a walking polyglot 
who ought to have existed at the time of 
the Tower of Babel as universal interpreter. 
‘The Countess of Blessington, who met 
Mezzofanti at Bologna, says :— 

“*Mezzofanti is said to be the master of no less 
than forty languages. When, however, we referred 
to this subject he disclaimed it, and modestly said 
there was great exaggeration in the statement. 
But as he has never lett Italy and yet speaks Eng- 
lish correctly, I can imagine his proficiency in other 
tongues.” 

Mezzofanti, it will be observed, disclaimed 
a knowledge of forty languages; if Mr. 
Curtin knew seventy languages, Mezzo- 
fanti ceases to be a name synonymous with 
Briareus in a linguistic sense. When I 
‘visited Bologna twenty years ago, I chanced, 
while passing the corner of the Via dell’ 
Orso, to see some workmen pulling down a 
house. Jt was the house in which Mezzo- 
fanti resided while Professor of Oriental 


Languages in that city. Through the dust 
clouds I read the following inscription under 
a medallion, with a profile portrait of the 
learned cardinal :— 
Heic Mezzofantus patrie stupor ortus et orbi 
Unus qui linguas calluit omnigenas. 
Vicentii Mignani Honoriensis. 
Tt is curious to remember that Mezzofanti, 
whoseems to belong tothe eighteenth century, 
did not die until 1849. There is no mention 
of the inscription given above in any of the 
Guide-Books that I have seen. 
RicHARD EpGCUMBE. 
Edgbarrow, Crowthorne. 


Kine Atronso’s Marriace.—In_ the 
speech of our gracious King read in Parlia- 
ment on 21 December, 1906, the date of the 
marriage of the King and Queen of Spain 
is given as “last June.” So say the reports 
published in the London newspapers. The 
real date was, of course, 31 May. King 
Alfonso is altogether a May King; and may 
he long succeed in making history a blessing 
to Spain and to England ! 

Epwarp 8. Dopcson, 
Correspondiente de la Real Academia 
de la Historia. 


GUEVARA INSCRIPTIONS AT STENIGOT: 
PotreE”? WarRDEN.—A few months ago 
local newspapers chronicled the removal 
from the old church at Stenigot, Lincoln- 
shire (now closed), to a new church, of two 
alabaster monumental tablets, with kneeling 
figures, bearing the following inscriptions :— 


“Here lyeth ye bodie of Francis Viles De 
Guevaraa, naturale Spannyarde, borne in ye pro- 
vince of Biscay, who had to his first wife Devise 
Reade, daughter and heyre to John Reade, of 
Boston, in ye county of Lincoln, Esquire, by whome 
he had issue one daughter, Eliene, and after married 
Annie Egerton, daughter to John Egerton, of 
Willoughby, in ye county aforesaid, Hsquire, by 
whome he had issue 5 sonnes, viz., John, Peregrine, 
Henry, William, George, and 5 daughters, viz., 
Anne, Susan, Cathrine, Elisabeth, and Fraunce, 
and died ye tenth of February 1592.” 

“Here lyeth ye bodie of Sir John Grevara, 
Knight, sometimes the Potie Warden of the East 
Marches of England under the Right Honourable 
Peregrine, Lo: Willoughby, Baron of Willoughby, 
Beak, and Eagesby, soune and Heire to Francis 
Grevara, Esquire, who maryed Anne, daughter of 
Robert Sanderson, of Saxeby, in the countie of 
Lincoln, Esquire, by whome he had issue 6 sonnes, 
viz., Frannces [sic], John, William, Thomas, Charles, 
and Robert, and 2 daughters, viz., Katherine and 
Mary, and departed this life ye 6 June, 1607.” 

I have exactly copied these inscriptions 
as they appeared in print, and the variation 
in spelling of the surname will be noticed. 
I am curious, and shall be glad of information, 
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as to “ Potie Warden of the East Marches ” 
(query, Potie = petit, minor or assistant). 
Perhaps some of your readers will be good 
paces to afford it. W. B. ii. 


F¥Apmrrat Bensow’s Dratu.—The sub- 
joined is from ‘Shropshire Notes and 
Queries,’ Shrewsbury Chronicle, 29 Dec., 
1905 :— 


“The Death of Admiral Benbow. A Song.— 
‘The following ditty has been taken down from the 
lips of ‘Old Jones,’ the celebrated Hawkstone 
guide, who lately sang it to a quaint old tune. Are 
the words and music preserved in any published 
collection of sea songs? ‘This version is traditional 
in the family of Jones, who have held the oftice of 
Hawkstone guide for several generations. The 
present ‘Old Jones,’ when a boy, learnt the song 
from his father, and these two lives would carry 
back the date to the early part of the last century ; 
and, perhaps, two other lives would cover he 
interval after the making of the song. 

Admiral Benbow. 
Come, all you seamen bold, 
nd an ear—lend an ear, 
For it’s of an admiral’s fame, 
Brave old Benbow called by name, 
How he fought upon the main, 
You shall hear—you shall hear. 


Brave Benbow he set sail, 
For to le to tight ; 
Brave Benbow he set sail, 
And the French they did turn tail 
In a fright—in a fright. 
Says Corvey unto Webb,* 
*T will run—I will run— 
For I value no disgrace, 
vor the losing of my place, 
For my enemies I Il not face, 
Nor their guns—nor their guns.’ 


Brave Benbow lost one leg 

By a chain-shot—by a chain-shot — 
Brave Benbow lost one leg. 
“Oh, fight, my lads, I beg, 

It’s your lot—it’s your lot!’ 
*Come, doctor, dress my wounds !” 

nbow cried—Benbow cried ; 

* May the cradle now in haste 
‘On the quarter-deck be placed 
That my enemies I may face, 

Till I die—till I die.’ 


‘On Sunday morning soon, 
Benbow died+—Benbow died. 
What a shocking sight to see, 
Poor old Benbow carried away, 
He was buried at Kingston Church, 
There he lies—there he lies !” 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


FIRGUNANUM.”’—This is a word the 
solution of which I opine may be worth 
tecording, on account of its peculiarity, and 
-of its having cost me very much research to 


“* Kirkby unto Wade. ‘They were shot on 
‘board the Bristol, at Plymouth, 16th April, 1703.” 
“+ 4th Nov., 1702.” 


arrive at it. It was effected when I was 
almost au bout de mon latin, by a chance 
effort, and the kind aid of the late erudite 
President of the Royal Society of Anti- 
quaries of Ireland, Mr. John R. Garstin. — 

‘“‘ Firgunanum ” is the valediction closing 
an ‘ Account of St. Patrick’s Purgatory in 
Lough Derg, County Donegal, and of the 
Pilgrims’ Business There,’ which was pub- 
lished on 1 Aug., 1701, by the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Michael Hewetson (Armagh), and 
is the Irishism of Firgananaim, a curious 
compound of Greek, Latin, and Irish. It 
means * A man without a name” (vir, man ; 
gan, without ; a, @: naim, name). It occurs 
in the Latin form “* Inominatus ”’ in medieval 
inscriptions, doing duty as a Christian name, 
as, for example, in the Hacket one at 
Fethard, co. Tipperary. 

One might almost feel inclined to think 
that it could equally signify ‘‘ anonymus,” 
but it is not so, as the author had special 
reasons for using his own word, appropriate 
to his subject and the period when he wrote 
it. JoHN HEWETSON. 


Curist’s Hospirar at Hertrorp.—The 
great accuracy and value of ‘ Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia’ make it desirable to point 
out a mistake occurring under ‘Christ’s 
Hospital,’ vol. iii. p. 224, col. 1, on we 
read :— 

“Tn 1863 the governors built a preparatory school 

at Hertford, where the children are trained till 
they are advanced enough to be transferred to the 
London school.” 
The true date of the erection of the Hertford 
school is 1683, so that the mistake seems to 
have arisen from one of the most fruitful 
sources of printers’ errors—that of trans- 
position. W. T. LYNN. 


CHURCHYARD Coucu.”—I can remember 
when a good deal used to be said about those 
troubled with a deep and hollow sounding 
cough, a cough which people called “a 
churchyard cough,” or, as some put it, “a 
grave-opener cough.” Now and then the 
term is to be heard, but far less frequently 
than was the case fifty years ago. Many of 
the old bits of speech are dying out, and 
this seems to be one of them. 

THos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

Lone Pusiic Service.—At the age of 
eighty-three Alderman John Banks, J.P., 
was on 9 November elected for the sixth 
time Mayor of his native town of Folkestone, 
having held his seat in the Corporation con- 
tinuously from 1 November, 1857. 

R. J. Fynmore. 
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Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
ormation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


UNCONSCIONABLE TIME DYING.”’—Can 
any one tell me what is the original authority 
for the “ unconscionable time dying ”’ story 
of Charles JJ, ? OsmMuND AIRY. 


“THUNE”: “ CEIL-DE-BeUr,” FRENCH 
Sraxc Worps.—Jn Farmer and Henley’s 
‘Slang and its Analogues,’ sub voce ‘Rhino,’ 
thune or tune is given as a French slang name 
for money generally. This looks odd to 
me, as I have always heard thune applied 
specifically to the five-frane piece. Can any 
reader tel] me which is the correct sense ? 
Is the origm of the term known? Being 
argot, it is not in the ordinary dictionaries. 
Another French slang name for this coin is 
eil-de-beuf, corresponding exactly to the 
English term bull's eye for a five - shilling 
piece, just as its Dutch slang name, dchter- 
wieler, corresponds to our hind coach wheel. 
I am collecting and comparing the popular 
names of coins in European languages. 

Jas. Patt, Jun. 


THOMAS CAVERLEY: JEAN CAVALIER.— 
I am in possession of an oil painting super- 
scribed “Mr. Thomas Caverley, aged 100. 
J. Richardson pinxit.” According to family 
traditions, the said Thomas Caverley was a 
French Huguenot refugee, whose original 
name was Cavalier, and his death is re- 
corded to have occurred in October, 1745, 
and the place of his burial to have been 
St. James’s Church, Garlick Hill, in a 
private vault, of which no trace appears to 
exist. 

Now J. Richardson, sen., died in May, 
1745, according to Rees’s ‘ Cyclopedia,’ in 
which he is stated to have had a paralytic 
stroke a short time before Presumedly, 
therefore, the portrait was by his son, J. 
Richardson, jun. Can that question be 
decided ? 

Again, was Thomas Caverley related to 
the well-known Jean Cavalier, a renowned 
leader of the French Huguenots, who held 
the appointment of Governor of Guernsey 
under the British Government? Of him, 
I am informed, it is stated in a French bio- 
graphical dictionary that he was ‘“né en 
1629....et mourut a Chelsea en Mai, 
1740,” @.e, at the age of 111! Js there an 


English biography of Jean — extant ? 


GAMELSHIEL CASTLE, HADDINGTONSHIRE. 
—Can any of your readers favour me with 
information respecting the above castle ? 
I ean find nothing about it except in ‘The 
Picture of Scotland,’ by Robert Chambers, 
vol. i., 1827, and this is legendary. I want 
to ascertain facts concerning the place, if 
possible. GEMMELL. 

Scotstown Hill, Glasgow. 


GrorRGE STEPNEY. (See 2 8S. xi. 225.)— 
The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ says of this diplomat : 

‘Extensive collections of his correspondence are 
yreserved in the British Museum and in the Public 

ecord Office. Another large and important 2ol- 
lection is in the possession of the Earl of Maccles- 
field (Hist. MSS. Comm. Ist Rep. p. ix., appe 
pp. 34-40).” 

A bibliography of Stepney concludes the 
sketch in ‘ D.N.B.,’ liv. 191. 

It appears that the Hist. MSS. Commission 
caused to be made, with the consent of the 
Earl of Macclesfield, copies of certain of the 
latter’s manuscripts, and that these copies 
were deposited in the Public Record Office 
“among the semi-official documents com- 
monly called ‘ Transcripts.’” A ‘ Calendar 
of the Papers of the Earl of Macclesfield * 
was also commenced and continued (perhaps. 
completed) by the Hist. MSS. Commission 
(cf. 2nd Report. p. ix). Can any reader say 
if this calendar or the original letters from 
Stepney have been examined with a view to 
the recovery therefrom of new biographical 
material concerning Dr. Edmond Halley’s 
two missions to Vienna (1702-3) ? 

EvGENE McPIKE. 

1, Park Row, Chicago, U.S. 


OF CASTILE: HER TomB.—Miss 
Strickland speaks of the beautiful recumbent 
effigy on Queen Eleanor’s tomb in West- 
minster Abbey as a likeness of the queen. 
Dean Stanley in his ‘ Memorials’ asserts 
that it is not a portrait, but merely an ima- 
ginary type of beauty. This seems very 
unlikely, and one would much rather believe: 
that the striking and beautiful figure re- 
sembled the “ chére reine.” As a far-away 
descendant of the royal lady, J am deeply 
interested in the subject. Can any one 
enlighten me ? HELGA. 


Rev. R. 
work entitled ‘ Antiquitates Bremetona- 
censes’ was published in 1746 by the Rev. 
R. Rauthmel, and deals with the antiquities 
of Overborough. The author endeavours 
to show that a Roman road ran from Rib- 
chester to Overborough. 

In 174] a certain Richard Rauthmell had 
been for some fifteen years curate of White- 
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well and of Grindleton. He says, in a letter 
published in Whitaker’s ‘Craven,’ the 
original of which is at present in my care :— 

“My 2 chapels are in the Alpes of the West 
Riding, and 1 have just now calculated it yt I 
have rid over the alpine mountains to attend and 
performe Divine Service at Grindleton Chapel 
above 3,000 miles put all together ; and the whole 
yearly stipends put in one sum amount not above 
60 pounds.” 

His weary rides over the alpine mountains 
would give him time to think of the Roman 
road in the near neighbourhood. 

Am I right in identifying the author of 
the above-named volume with my equestrian 
predecessor ? Some of your contributors 
may know more of the Rev. R. Rauthmel. 

Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 
Gridleton Vicarage, Clitheroe, Lancs. 


*‘Cantvs eight years 
ago I purchased for a couple of shillings a 
volume entitled ‘‘ Cantus Hibernici, Auctore 
Thoma Moore, Latiné Redditi. Editio Nova. 
A Nicholao Lee Torre, Coll. Nov. apud 
Oxoniam, olim Socio. Leamington : Thomas 
Knibb. 1856.” The volume, which is dedi- 
cated to the Marquess of Lansdowne, con- 
tains some 41 Latin renderings of Moore’s 
‘Trish Melodies,’ and has an appendix of 
seven other Latin versions of the ‘ Melodies,’ 
culled “‘ by permission of the author,” from 
the ‘ Anthologia Oxoniensis,’ the ‘ Arundines 
Cami,’ and the ‘Sabrine Corolla’; the 
initials “ag Mar to each translation being 
R. R. W. L., G. B., W. B. J., and B. H. K. 
Can any possessor of the ‘ Arundines Cami’ 
or the ‘Sabrine Corolla’ tell me whom 
those initails represent ? Perhaps Mr. Picx- 
FORD can oblige me. I may add that the 
versions are idiomatically and literally 
correct. J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


UNBYCHID. ’—Twenty-seven years bei 
a very long time in the history of cdecasleael 
research, [ may be excused for asking if 
anything further has come to light with 
regard to the above word, since the publica- 
tion of Prof. Skeat’s edition of Chaucer’s 
* Man of Lawe’s Tale,’ &c., by the Clarendon 
Press. I refer to the notes on ‘“ bicched 
bones,”’ ‘ Pardonere’s Tale,’ C. 656. ‘“‘ Un- 
bychid ” occurs in ‘The Towneley Plays’ 
(E.E.T.S.), 291-356, and is there glossed 


Henry STEPHEN KeMBLE.—How many 
descendants of this actor, the nephew of 
Mrs. Siddons, went on the stage? I know 
of his daughter Agnes, who married Thomas 
Cooper, and became the mother of Mr. 


Frank Kemble Cooper and Mr. Cooper 

Cliffe. But the late Miss Alice Barnett 

of the Savoy also claimed descent from this 

Kemble. Was it through a daughter or a 

son ? J. M. BuLtocs. 
118, Pall Mall, S.W. 


*‘LonpoN AND NEIGHBOURHOOD,’ 1750.— 
A pamphlet so named, and described as an 
‘Essay on Summer Entertainments in the 
Neighbourhood of London,’ occurred in the 
Comerford sale, lot 2261. It is catalogued 
as “unique,” but this presumably refers 
to the fact that the copy was extra-illustrated. 
I have failed to trace another copy at the 
B.M. or in the catalogues of other topo- 
graphical libraries. References or further 
information will be welcome. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


*Sea-VoyacGe oF Atoystus.’—A book 
with some such title is referred to in a 
German herbal published in 1546. Can 
any reader identify it ? L. L. K. 


Romney’s Ancestry.—George Romney, 
of Colby, Appleby (grandfather of the artist), 
left Colby in the Civil War, and went to 
Lancaster, and later to Dalton-in-Furness. 
He was sixty when he married, and the 
marriage cannot be found at Dalton, 
St. Lawrence’s, Appleby, or Carlisle. Where 
was he married ? and what was his father’s 
name? Had Mary Abbott, of Kirkland, 
Romney’s wife, relations called Collinson and 
Betham ? Where is Kirkland? Was Ann 
Simpson, of Sladebank, Romney’s mother, 
related to the Simpsons of Torrisholme, 
near Morecambe, and how? Where is 
Sladebank ? And was her grandfather, 
Thomas Park, of Millwood, near Furness 
Abbey, High Constable of Furness 1642-7, 
related to Sir James Parke, afterwards 
Lord Wensleydale ? 

T shall be greatly obliged for any help. 

(Mrs.) L. BENNETT. 

6, Arthur Street East, E.C. 


IsteE oF MAN AND THE COUNTESS OF 
DrrBy.—Will some reader inform me where 
I can find particulars of the surrender of 
the Isle of Man by the Countess of Derby 
to the Parliamentary forces in 1651 ? 

D. MurRRayY. 

Union Club, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 


DoncasTtER: IMAGE OF THE BLESSED 
Vircin.—It is believed that in one of the 
religious houses at Doncaster there was in 
former days @ statue of the Blessed Virgin, 


deemed to be miraculous, which at some 
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_— during the Reformation was sent to 
ondon, and there burnt along with other 
objects of a like character. Can any one 
direct me to contemporary evidence for 
this statement, and say in what part of 
London the fire took place ? 

P. DE. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
Give my youth, my faith, my sword, 
Choice of the heart’s desire ! 
A short life in the saddle, Lord, 
Not long life by the fire. 


BoppineTon Famity.—In Burke's‘ Landed 
Gentry’ a pedigree of this family gives the 
descent from Timothy Boddington, of Barton, 
co. Oxford. He had a son, John Bodding- 
ton, and other issue. John’s son Thomas 
had a son John besides other three sons and 
three daughters; John, the son of Thomas, 
also had junior issue, the names of whom 
are not given by Burke. Can any of your 
readers give me information of the junior 
issue in the above cases, or of any of their 
descendants ? 

There was a John Boddington at North 
Leigh, co. Oxford, about the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. Tradition speaks 
of him in those parts as being contractor 
for the maintenance of the roads. He was 
married twice. Any information regarding 
his parentage, his marriages, his birth, or his 
death, will be gratefully received. 

WILL 0’ GLOUCESTER. 


OFFICERS OF STATE IN ScOTLAND.—These 
appear to be :— 

1. Secretary for Scotland and Keeper of 
the Great Seal. 

2. Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal. 

3. Lord Clerk Register. 

4, Lord Advocate. 

5. Lord Justice Clerk. 

Will some one conversant with the matter 
oy say how it happens that while the 

ord Justice Clerk is one of the officers of 
State, the Lord Justice General is not ? 

J. CHRISTIE. 

181, Morningside Road, Edinburgh. 

JoHN Stivens, Surgeon-in-Ordinary to 
the Prince of Wales, died 2 August, 1737. 
Can any reader give me information about 
him ? W. A. MacnauGutTon, M.D. 

Stonehaven, N.B. 


_Scorr Intustrators.—Where can par- 
ticulars be found of the illustrations to Sir 
Walter Scott’s works, such as the names of 
the artists, the number of illustrations by 
each, and the dates of the editions in which 
they first appeared ? E. N. G. 


Replies. 
FIRST FEMALE ABOLITIONIST. 
(10 S. vi. 365, 470.) 


In reference to Mr. ALBERT MaTTHEWS’S 
reply on the above subject, I am in a position 
to throw a little light on the last paragraph 
in regard to women’s anti-slavery societies 
in England. 

The last clause of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society’s Constitution, drawn 
up in 1839, runs: “ That the committee do 
invite and encourage the formation of 
ladies’ branch associations in furtherance 
of the objects of this society.’ But the 
formation of such ladies’ associations was 
very far from being a new thing in 1839. 
Tn connexion with the previous Anti-Slavery 
Society, which existed before the Act of 
1833, a very large number of women’s 
associations seems to have been formed. 
The volumes of the journal of that society, 
The Anti-Slavery Monthly Reporter (which 
was begun in 1825 by Zachary Macaulay, 
and ably edited by him until his death), 
are before me, and the first mention which 
I can find of a Women’s Anti-Slavery Asso- 
ciation having been formed is of that 
started at Colchester in July, 1825; a 
similar one was formed at Calne (Wilts) 
in the following month. The subscription 
lists for 1826 show that the Clifton and 
Bristol Women’s Association (to which 
Mr. MATTHEWS refers) was in existence at 
that date. The lists of the following-four 
years show that a great many women’s 
associations were added, all over the country, 
during that time. 

At the World’s Anti-Slavery Convention 
of 1840, as is well known, Mrs. Lucretia 
Mott and other ladies, who came over as 
delegates from the United States, were 
excluded, after long discussion, from taking 
part in the conference, on account of their 
sex. It was, however, announced in the 
Reporter published before that conference 
that the committee wished to “afford 
accomodation, as far as the room will permit, 
to their female friends, to whose exertions 
the cause of freedom is already so much 
indebted,” and that tickets would be issued 
admitting ladies to the galleries and other 
spaces not necessarily occupied by members. 

aydon’s large picture of the Convention 
(now in the National Portrait Gallery) shows 
that a number of women (most of them in 

Quaker bonnets) actually sat in the body of 


the hall. It seems probable, although I am 
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able to find only a few actual references to 
them, that from that date women’s branch 
associations in connexion with the Anti- 
Slavery Society were constantly formed, in 
accordance with the provision above quoted 
from the constitution. 

There was some difference of opinion 
among the Anti-Slavery leaders about women 
taking part in getting up petitions against 
slavery, and we learn from the ‘ Life and 
Letters of Zachary Macaulay’ that Wilber- 
force was opposed to “the interference of 
ladies”? in such matters, while Macaulay 
took the other side, and Brougham warmly 
agreed with him. 

To sum up, we may infer that women 
gave very valuable co-operation and hel 
in the fight against slavery, but that the 
predominant feeling of the early Victorian 
period was opposed to their taking a public 
partinthe agitation. TRAVERS BUXTON. 

British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 

51, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 


Sr. Oswatp: GESCHEIBTE TuRM” (10 
S. vi. 488).—I should say Baedeker is right. 
Gescheibt often means “round” in German. 
There is a long article on gescheibt in this 
sense in Grimm’s ‘ Deutsches Wéorterbuch’ 
(vol. iv., 1897). Among the examples given 
is the very one we want, viz., “Der ge- 
scheibte oder Schabenthurm bei Bozen, 
wegen seiner runden Form so genannt.” 
This seems pretty conclusive. 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


CowreEr, Lams, or Hoop ? (10S. vi. 490.) 
—tThere does not appear to be any evidence 
that the stanzas quoted by D. M. were found 
in any other handwriting than that of 
Charles Lamb; and in the absence of such 
evidence they may be pretty confidently 
ascribed to the “ matter of lie man,” who 
was evidently thinking of a well-known 
habit of his own when, in a letter to Procter, 
he observed that ‘forgeries and false 
‘Gospels are not peculiar to the age following 
the Apostles.” 

The verses first appeared in Hone’s 
*Table Book’ for 1827 (vol. ii. No. 30) at 
the head of a little article entitled ‘ Mrs. 
po, riding to Edmonton,’ which was 
embellished by an engraving, “ probably 
from the poet’s friend Romney,” the origin 
of which was confided to the editor of ‘ The 
Table Book’ in a letter found by Mr. Lucas, 
alo with the manuscript copy of the 
article, in the Rowfant Library, and recently 
published in his edition of Lamb’s corre- 
spondence :— 


“Dear H.,—This is Hood’s, done from the life, 
of Mary getting over a style here. Mary, out of a 
pleasant revenge, wants you to get it engrav’d in 

Table Book’ to surprise H., who I know will be 
amused with you so doing......If you do, send Hood 
the number, No. 2, Robert St., Adelphi, and keep 
the sketch for me.” 

In the face of the above testimony, 
Lamb’s subsequent unblushing ascription 
to Romney of the engraving fends weight 
to the supposition that the assertion that 
the lines were “in the handwriting of 
Cowper ” was equally fictitious. 

8S. BurreRworts. 


MARQUISE DE LA Fayette (10 8. vi. 450). 
—Marie Louise Julie, wife of the 4th Marquis 
of La Fayette, was the daughter of Joseph 


P) Yves Thibault Hyacinthe (de la Riviére), 


2nd Marquis of La Riviére, by his kins- 
woman Julie Louise, elder daughter 
and coheir of Charles Yves Thibault (de 
la Riviére), 3rd Count of Plaue, &c., G.C.S.L. 
Her mother died 7 Oct., 1753, aged 32; and 
as her brothers were born in 1741 and 1751 
respectively, and she herself was married 
22 May, 1754, it is probable that she was 
born about 1738. La Chenaye des Bois 
says of her (xiv. p. 642), “qui a été pré- 
sentée le 28 Février, 1762, par [her aunt] 
la Marquise de Lusignaa.” When she died 
I do not know, but your correspondent 
might ascertain by writing to M. le Marquis 
de Lasteyrie, La Grange, Courpalay, Seine 
et Marne, who is descended from a daughter 
of the 5th Marquis, and has inherited the 
La Fayette seat, La Grange. He under- 
stands English. RUVIGNY. 
Chertsey. 


‘‘ MONY A PICKLE MAKS A MICKLE” (10S. 
vi. 388, 456).—L imagine that ‘“‘ mickle” or 
meickle” is not pronounced muckle.” 

Does not “ mickle ” or “‘ meickle ” usually 
indicate quantity, while “muckle” refers 
to size? I think the words are, strictly 
speaking, different, and in, at least, parts of 
Scotland not used synonymously. 

Burns uses both words in his works: 
“The muckle devil blaw ye south,” “ An’ 
to the muckle house repair,” “’S a muckle 
pity.” Then with respect to ‘ meickle,” 
referring to quantity: “And shook baith 
meiklejcorn and beer,” “ Mickle wad aye 
hae mair ” (proverb). 

ALFRED CHas. JONAS. 

Thornten Heath. 


Macuzen” (10 S. vi. 467).—Mr. 
MAYHEw is quite right in taking thistto be 
merely a variant of the Arabic word makhzan, 
pronounced approximately like our surname 
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Moxon. His definition ‘the Treasury ” 
is, however, scarcely adequate, as besides 
the Treasurer it appears to include the Grand 
Vizier, the Ministers of Home and Foreign 
Affairs, &c. I should say that “the 
Maghzen ” is to Morocco much what “the 
Porte’’ is to Turkey. In English the best 
equivalent would be “the Government ”’ ; 
and just as we can speak of “ the Govern- 
ment ” with either a singular or plural verb, 
so we can say either ‘the Maghzen is”’ or 
“*the Maghzen are.’’ In Moroccan Arabic, 
as readers of Borrow will remember, a soldier 
or gendarme is called a makhazni, which is 
an adjective, meaning ‘ governmental.” 
There is a foot-note in Cunninghame Gra- 
ham’s book * Mogreb-el-Acksa ’ (1898, p. 82) 
which may be quoted in this connexion :— 
“A tall peaked fez in Morocco is the outward 
visible sign of a soldier or man of the Mahksen 
Government, from the Arabic word Mahksen, 
which is not used in other Arab-speaking countries 
in the sense of the Government, but simply as 
signifying a ‘Store.’” 
Jas. Piatt, Jun. 
' AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (10 S. 
vi. 469).—The verses referring to ‘‘ Mario’s 
voice’ occur in Owen Meredith’s (Lord 
Lytton’s) ‘The Wanderer,’ second edition, 
1859, p. 141. I quote the second and third 
stanzas :— 
Of all the Operas that Verdi wrote, 
The best to my taste is the ‘ Trouvatore’; 
And Mario can soothe with a tenor note 
The souls in Purgatory. 
The moon on the tower slept soft as snow; 
And who was not thrill'd in the strangest way 
As he heard him sing, while the gas burn’d low, 
** Non ti scordar di me”? ; 
EpWARD PEACOCK. 
Wickentree House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


The quotation beginning “There is a 
sweetness in autumnal days”’ is from Sir 
Lewis Morris’s ‘The Ode of Age.’ This 
forms the ninth division of the volume 
entitled ‘ The Ode of Life,’ which appeared 
in 1880, the poct at the time still writing 
anonymously, and describing himself as 
“Author of ‘The Epic of Hades.’” See 
also the collected and acknowledged ‘ Works ’ 
of 1891, p. 310. Tuomas Bayne. 

J. B. WAINewRIcHut also refers to Sir Lewis 
Morris. } 


“Iro”: “Iroranp” (10 vi. 461).— 
It is very desirable to controvert Mr. 
BRESLAR’S too enthusiastic laudation of 
Mr. Zangwill in particular and his scheme in 
general, lest the future student in referring 
to these pages should gain a false impression 
of their relative importance. It must, be 


laced on record that the whole movement 


a controlled, and solely supported by, the 


enthusiasts who would be the last to par- 
ticipate in the migration and colony-found- 
ing, except for administrative purposes. 
It has barely been recognized by, and cer- 
tainly has not received support from, the 
thousands in Russia who are most anxious. 
to emigrate; and except the attempt to 
establish a colony in Uganda, nothing has 
been accomplished. The founding of centres, 
enrolment of members, and holding of 
periodical meetings for discussion, in various 
parts of the United Kingdom, are no 
measure of the success of the movement ; 
and there is no actual and active assistance. 
The whole movement is, in my opinion, 
wrong in conception, and at fault in its. 
organization and administration. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 
39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


‘* Forest OF OxTowE ” (10 8S. vi. 450).— 
This is Huckstow Forest, on the borders of 
Upper Heath, in the parish of Worthen, 
partly in Montgomeryshire and partly in 
Shropshire. Cuas. Hatt Crouca. 

5, Grove Villas, Wanstead. 


BIBLIOTHECA FARMERIANA (10 S. vi. 368). 
Pror. Moore SMITH may like to know that 
in my copy of Dr. Farmer’s catalogue (for- 
merly Dibdin’s) the name of the purchaser 
of lots 7441 and *7441 is given as Harris. 

H. J. B. CLEMENTS. 

Killadoon, Celbridge. 


CARLYLE ON RELIGION (10 S. vi. 470).— 
The following occurs in ‘ Latter-Day Pam- 
phiets,’ No. VIII., the theme of which is 

Jesuitism :— 

‘* Simple souls still clamour occasionally for what 
they call ‘a new religion.’ My friends, you will 
not get this new religion of yours; I perceive you 
already have it, have always had it! All that is 
true is your ‘religion it not?” 

With this compare the discussion, under 
the heading ‘ Morrison Again,’ of “ Rituals, 
Liturgies,” &c., in ‘Past and Present,’ 
ev. Tuomas BayNeE. 


MyppELtton Famity (10 S. vi. 428).— 
Elizabeth and Anne Myddelton after their 
father Sir Hugh’s death lived with their 
mother at Bush Hill Park, Edmonton. 
Elizabeth, who was baptized at St.Matthew’s, 
Friday Street, in October, 1608, married 
Wm. Grace, gent., of Edmonton. She 
made her will on 20 Oct., 1645, which was: 
proved on 6 Feb. following, by which she 
left her New River share to her husband. 
Anne never married; she was baptized at 
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the same church as her sister on 13 May, 
1610. Her will, wherein she describes herself 
as spinster, was dated 23 Oct., 1635, and 
= 9 March, 1635/6. She left her New 
iver share tovher sister Elizabeth, who gave 
it to her nephew John, younger son of their 
brother Sir William Myddelton, second 
baronet. W. M. Myppe.ron. 
St. A]bans. 


In the ‘ Notes of the Middleton Family,’ 
by Mr. W. Duncombe Pink, it is stated that 
Elisabeth Middleton was unmarried in 1643, 
and that Anne died unmarried in 1635. 

Ricuarp Lawson. 

Urmston. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SHAKESPEARE (10 S. 
vi. 422).—In his most interesting and useful 
note on the above subject W. C. B., in the 
sixth paragraph from the end, writes: ‘‘ In 
‘S’too Him Bayes’....we find ‘He crys 
out like king Harry in Shakespear, My 
conscience, My conscience !’ ’’ and indicates 
ps this is to be found in ‘ KX. Hen. VIII.,’ 

. iv. 

The following are the references to con- 
science :— 

This respite shook 
The bosom of my conscience.—LI. 179-80. 
Thus hulling in 

The wild sea of my conscience, I did steer 

Toward this remedy.—Ll. 197-9. 

I meant to rectify my conscience, which 

I then did feel full sick.—LI. 201-2. 
None of the above quotations seems to be 
quite applicable. IT venture to suggest 
that the passage referred to is to be found 
earlier in the play, Act IJ. ii. 143 :— 

Conscience, Conscience! 
O! ‘tis a tender place...... 
8. BurrERwoRTH. 


Downie: Barctay: 
Kempt (10 S. vi. 387).—I would suggest that 
Mr. McCorp write to Mrs. Sarcelles André, 
Hurst Road, Horsham, for information re 
Major John André. The late Mr. Lewis 
André, F.S.A., a correspondent of ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
died 9 Aug., 1901, at Horsham. He was a 
great-grandson of John Lewis André, uncle 
of the unfortunate major. See a note of 
mine at 9S. viii. 216. 

CHas. Hatt Crovucn. 

5, Grove Villas, Wanstead. 


GrorcE AND Dickens (10 S. vi. 
449).—Why should George Eliot have been 


“chastity” was used to denote purity of: 
style and the like, in cases where people: 
might now prefer “ chasteness,” and the- 
habit lingered into the nineteenth. 

St. SwITHIN. 


Str. GrorGre’s CHAPEL YARD, OXFORD: 
Roap (10 8S. vi. 469).—This must surely be- 
the old St. George’s burial ground in the: 
Bayswater Road, near the Marble oy 

E. W. B. 


St. George’s Chapel Yard, #.e., the grave- 
yard of St. George’s Hanover Square, is in. 
the Bayswater Road, a little to the west of 
the Marble Arch. It contains the graves 
of several eminent persons. The mortuary 
chapel was recently beautifully restored and 
embellished at the expense of Mr. Russell: 
Gurney. 8. D. C. 


OscaR WILDE BrIBLioGRAPHY (10 S. iv.. 
266; v. 12, 133, 176, 238, 313, 355: vi. 296). 
—In my Bibliography in Mr. Sherard’s: 
‘Life of Oscar Wilde’ I expressed a doubt 
as to the genuineness of ‘The Rise of His-- 
torical Criticism.’ I have, however, quite 
recently learned that the original manuscript 
of this work is in the possession of a collector 
in Philadelphia, and I have no longer any 
doubt as to the authenticity of this early 
essay of Wilde’s. Stuart Mason. 

Shelley House, Oxford. 


RicHARD HUMPHRIES, THE PRIZEFIGHTER 
(10 S. vi. 388).—An account of Richard 
Humphries (not Humphreys) is given in 
‘ Pugilistica: being One Hundred and 
Forty-Four Years of the History of British 
Boxing,’ by Henry Downes Miles (London, 
Weldon & Co., no date: J bought my copy 
(new in 1881), vol.i. p. 84. He was popularly 
called ‘“‘The Gentleman Boxer.” ‘“ 
manners were conciliatory, and he endea- 
voured through life to enact the gentleman.” 
He “lived for many years after their 
{Humphries and Daniel Mendoza’s] last: 
contest [29 September, 1790), and died in 
respectable circumstances, his calling being: 
that of a coal-merchant in the Adelphi,. 
Strand.” The dates of (presumably) his- 
fighting time are 1784-90. 

A plate, “to face p. 75,” represents the- 
third fight between Mendoza and Humphries,. 
referred to above, which took place at Don- 
caster. In the title of the plate Humphries: 
is called George instead of Richard, an. 


indebted to Dickens for the absurdity of 
Mr. Trumbull’s remark ? Mrs. Malaprop is 
of long descent, and coincidence of thought 
among humourists must date from the Stone 
Age. Moreover, in the eighteenth century 


obvious error. RosBertT PIERPOINT. 


MonkKEYS. STEALING FROM A PEDLAR (10. 
S. vi. 448).—In a manuscript of the four- 
teenth century (MS. Reg. 10 E. IV.) @ tra~ 
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~veller is represented as taking his repose 
‘under a tree. In the cut, which is repro- 
-duced in Wright’s ‘ Domestic Manners and 
Sentiments of the Middle Ages,’ 1862, p. 326, 
it is perhaps intended to be understood that 
‘the traveller is passing the night in a wood, 
while he is plundered by robbers, who are 
jokingly represented in the form of monkeys. 
While one is emptying his “ male ”’ or box, 
‘the other is carrying off his girdle, with the 
‘Jarge pouch attached to it, in which, no 
-doubt, says the author of that valuable work, 
‘the traveller carried his money, and perhaps 
‘his eatables (p. 327). 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHAEL. 


Watton, LANCASHIRE (10 S. vi. 450).— 
Walton-on-the-Hill is a church of pre- 
Norman foundation, built near the banks 
sof the Mersey, and is the mother Church 
-of the whole of the Liverpool district. 

Walton-le-Dale Church is also of ancient 
foundation. It stands on the banks of the 
Ribble, about two miles to the east of 
Preston. 

T see that in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography’ the life is given of Thomas 
Warton, Professor of Poetry at Oxford 
(1688 [?]-1745). 

In Lancashire there is a village of Warton 
seven miles north of Lancaster; another 
eight miles west of Preston. 

Henry TAYtor. 

Birklands, Southport. 


WEst Inp1a4n Recorps (10 
S. vi. 428, 476).—Mr. STapLeTon has not 
mistaken IL (two) for 11 (eleven), as sur- 
mised by Mr. Cockte. The llth West 
India Regiment was formed in or about 
1795, and disbanded in 1802, after the Peace 
of Amiens. Prior to 1795 there were a num- 
ber of colonial corps of negroes serving in 
ithe West Indies; but although some of 
‘these were in the pay of the Home Govern. 
ment, the officers’ names did not appear in 
‘the ‘ Army List,’ neither were their appoint- 
ments given in The London Gazette. In 1795 
‘the mortality amongst the English troops 
‘then serving in the Antilles was so great 
that the Government of the day decided 
‘to replace them, as far as possible, with 
‘natives, who could better stand the climate, 
and twelve West India Kegiments were 
‘formed from the semi-official black corps 
between 1795 and 1800. At the Peace of 
Amiens the 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th West 
India Regiments were disbanded, leaving 
eight of these regiments, which served— 
some abroad—until after the general peace ; 
‘then, between 1815 and 1825, six more regi- 


ments (the 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th 
West India Regiments) were disbanded. 
A 3rd Regiment was again formed in 1840, 
and a 4th and a Sth West India Regiment 
after the Russian War; but they were 
subsequently disbanded, the Ist and 2nd 
West India Regiments only remaining, and 
these form the Ist and 2nd Battalions of 
the present West India Regiment.” The 
lst Battalion was originally the Carolina 
Black Corps; subsequently Malcolm’s 
Black Rangers, from Lieut. Malcolm, of the 
dist Regiment, who picked and trained the 
men from the old black ¢orps in 1795, and 
on 2 May in that year they were drafted 
into Major-General Whyte’s Regiment of 
Foot, the Ist West India Regiment. The 
2nd Battalion was originally one of the 
corps of negroes paid by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and was known as the St. Vincent’s 
Black Rangers. Jn 1797 it became the 2nd 
West India Regiment, Brigadier-General 
Myers being its colonel. 

I am indebted for most of these facts to 
the excellent summary of the history of the 
West India Regiment appearing in the 
‘Records and Badges of the British Army,’ 
by Mr. H. M. Chichester, and Major Burges- 
Short, published by Clowes in 1895. Major 
Ellis wrote ‘A History of the First West 
India Regiment,’ whieh was published in 
1885 by Chapman & Hall, and is repeatedly 
referred to in ‘ Records and Badges.’ 

G. Yarrow Batpock, Major. 


“ QUAPLADDE ” (10S. vi. 429).—Does the 
phrase in which the word occurs allow it to 
be read as a place-name? If so, it means 
Whaplode, in Lincolnshire. The Domesday 
spelling is Quappelode (see ‘ Murray’s Hand- 
book for Lincolnshire,’ 1890, p. 129), but 
the orthography varied during the Middle 
Ages. When the modern form succeeded 
in ousting other variants seems —, 

M. P. 


Mr. WILLIAMS does not mention where he 
has seen this word. It occurs in the form 
of Whaplode, Lincolnshire, and is spelt 
Cappelade in the well-known charter of 
Peterborough. I have hitherto failed to 
find any analogous word or name. 

EpwarpD SMITH. 


The context in which this word appears 
is not quoted. If it be a place-name, it is 
probably one of the many spellings of Whap- 
lode, in Lincolnshire. ALFRED WELBY. 


“Poor Doa Tray”: Doc Tray 
(10 S. vi. 470, 494).—I learned some fifty 
years ago the song ‘ Old Dog Tray,’ of which 
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Mr. Hems supplies the chorus. The song 
was very popular with the street boy of the 
‘period, and the chorus was the subject of 
much parody. I give the first and, I think, 
Jast verses :— 

The morn of life is past, 

And evening comes at last ; 

It brings me a dream 

Of a once happy day, 

Of many forms I’ve seen, 

Upon the village green, 

Sporting with my old Dog Tray. 

Chorus—Old Dog Tray’s ever faithful, &c. 

The forms I called my own 

Have vanished one by one ; 

The loved ones, the dear ones, 

Have all passed away. 

Their happy smiles are flown, 

Their gentle voices gone ; 

I’ve nothing left but old Dog Tray. 

Chorus—Old Dog Tray’s ever faithful, &c. 
A. W. 
Wigan. 


Maron 25 as New Day (10 8S. 
‘vi. 368, 431, 471).—Notwithstanding the 
opening words of 24 Geo. IT., c. 23, ““ Whereas 
‘the legal supputation of the year of our 
Lord in....England, according to which 
‘the year beginneth on the 25th day of 
March,” I think it may be difficult to adduce 
any authority for the making of that day 
-and month the beginning of the legal year. 
‘Coke (2 ‘Inst.,’ fol. 675) says: “The day 
of the moneth, year of our Lord, and year 
of the king’s reign, are the usual dates of 
deeds.” In some ‘Reports of Cases’ for 
‘the first three years of Charles I. there is a 
note to “Johnson’s Case”: ‘“ Doderidge 
dit, ‘Que en volunts le ecclesiastical ley 
prist notice solement del Anno Dom. mes 
‘commun ley del Anno Regis.’” Both 
Pepys and Evelyn, in their respective 
diaries, constantly allude to 1 January as 
New Year’s Day. All the above italics are 
mine. MISTLETOE. 


AUSONE DE CHANCEL (10 S. vi. 166, 216, 
233, 335).— At the last reference Mr. 
LaTHAM was somewhat sceptical as to the 
existence of a letter from Léon de Monte- 
naeken, which I said at p. 234 had been 
printed in The Literary World. That paper 
used to appear weekly, but itis nowa monthly, 
-and the number for December lies before me. 
After vainly turning over my papers, among 
which I thought I should find a copy of the 
Belgian poet’s letter, I wrote to the Editor 
of The Literary World, who has, with great 
kindness, sent me an exact transcript of 
‘the yor which is of a much later date 


slight omissions in the number for'3 June, 
1904, under the editorial title of ‘The Real 
Thing.’ JT propose to give the very words 
of the letter, because Mr. LatHam said, “IT 
should— and so would other readers of 
‘N. & Q.’—like to read it.” I hope our 
Editor will permit me to gratify such a 
laudable curiosity 


Villa Leona, Sevilla, May 27, 1904. 
To the Editor of The Literary World. 

Dear Srr, — When in your number of the 
13th inst. you attributed a poem of mine to Alfred 
de Musset, I had no reason to comer, but, when 
in the following number, dated May 20th, you 
allow others to publish, as my poem, a piece which, 
although, at first sight, only slightly different, in 
my opinion is quite another thing, I must state that 
my verses were written as follows, and only thus :— 

Peu de Chose et Presque Trop. 
La vie est vaine : 
Un peu d’amour, 
Un peu de haine— 
Et puis—bonjour ! 
La vie est bréve : 
Un peu despoir, 
Un peu de réve— 
Et puis—bonsoir ! 
La vie est telle 
ue Dieu la tit ; 
Et, telle quelle, 
Elle suftit! 

My own English translation of same reads thus $ 
Nought and Too Much. 
(To Mrs. Mary F. Johnston.) 

Life is but play: 
A throb, a tear ; 
A sob, a sneer— 
And then—good day! 
Life is but jest: 
A dream, a doom ; 
A gleam, a gloom— 
And then—good rest ! 
Life is but such 
As wrought God’s will ; 
Tis nought, and still 
*Tis oft—too much! 

As to Dyer’s quatrain in ‘ Grongar Hill,” a closer 
curious resemblance to it, than my poem, may, 
perhaps, be remarked in the following lines of 
prose :— 

A little stout, a little ale, 

A sandwich—sometimes stale— 

Is all the critic, poor sinner, 

Gets between breakfast and dinner. 

Tam, dear Sir, yours truly, 
DE MONTENAEKEN. 

I have noiw given the author’s own text of 
the lines w th his English translation, which 
I had completely forgotten. Whether they 
may be called poetry, either in French or 
English, is a mattor for each one’s judgment ; 
but I am convinced that they have not @ 


spark of the poetic fire that burns in every 


‘thanI had thought. It appeared with some 
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word of the following passage, which treats 
of the same subject :— 

Stop and consider! Life is but a day; 

A tragile dewdrop on its perilous way 

From a tree’s summit; a poor Indian’s sleep 

While his boat hastens to the monstrous steep 

Of Montmorenci. Why so sad a moan ? 

Life is the rose’s hope while yet unblown, 

The reading of an ever-changing tale ; 

The light uplifting of a maiden’s veil ; 

A pigeon tumbling in clear summer air ; 

A heaciaas schoolboy without grief or care, 

Riding the springy branches of an elm. 

JOHN T. CurRY. 


A KniGHTHOOD OF 1603 (108. vi. 181, 257, 
474).—At the last reference “the descend- 
ants of the knight of 1603” are alluded to 
as if existing, which apparently is not the 
case. The only recorded§ofispring of the 
said Sir German Pole (d. 1634) was ason and 
successor, German Pole, Esq., who married, 
17 Dee., 1650, Anne Newdigate, as stated, 
but d.s.p. 1683, having settled his estates 
upon his cousin and heir male Samuel Pole, 
Esgq.. from whom descends the present family 
of Chandos-Pole of Radbourne. Burke’s 


‘Landed Gentry’ shows this, and that the: 


said Samuel Pole (d. 1731) had a daughter 
Millicent. who married, 1 May, 1711, Francis 
Newdigate. 

Mr. STAPLETON, perhaps following the 
account of Newdigate offArbury in Burke’s 
*L. G.” speaks of ‘ Millicent, daughter of 
German Pole, Esq., of§ Radbourne, co. 
Derby,” which contradiction is doubtless 
an error. Francis Newdigate, son of the 


an example in the cells of the Carthusians 
at Florence, where a door, when opened, 
allows it to fall down outside the recess 
and form a table. (See ‘The Dict. of 
Archit.,’ vol. ii. p. 174; and Parker’s 
‘Glossary of Terms,’ 1850, p. 156.) 

The dole cupboard was probably more 
especially an appurtenance of the monastery, 
since the dole (pain d’'aumosne) in secular 
life was generally confined to the funerals 
of the rich, who would not consequently 
need a cupboard in constant use. At 
Lambeth thirty poor persons were relieved 
by an alms called the Dole, which was given 
three times a week, to ten persons at m& 
time, alternately—each person then receiv- 
ing upwards of two pounds of beef, a pitcher 
of broth, a half-quartern loaf, and twopence. 
Besides this dole, there were always, on the 
days it was given, at least thirty other 
pitchers, called ‘* By-pitchers,” brought by 
other neighbouring poor, who partook of 
the remaining broth, and the broken victuals. 
at that time distributed. And so late at 
least as 1767 at Queen’s College, Oxford, 
provisions were frequently distributed to 
the poor, at the door of the hall, under the 
denomination of a “dole.” (See ‘Anglo- 
Norman Antiquities considered in a Tour 


through Part of Normandy,’ by Dr. Ducarel 


aforesaid Francis Millicent, married | 


his first cousin Elizabeth,’daughter of Lieut.- 
General Edward Pole}(third son of the 
aforesaid Samuel), and d.s.p.; his wife 
was not “daughter of German Pole, Esq.,” 
as stated by Mr. STAPLETON. 

Though the aforesaid Samuel Pole had a 
son and successor German Pole (d. 1765), 
who had an only son German, who d.v.p. 
unmarried, 1763, and two daughters, Anne 
and Mary, neither married a Newdigate. 

German Pole (d. 1765), of Radbourne, 
Esq., was succeeded by his nephew, Col. 
Edward Sacheverell Pole, brother to Eliza- 
beth, who had married the younger (afore- 
said) Francis Newdigate. 

R. E. E. CHAMBERS. 

Pill House, Bishop's Tawton, Barnstaple. 


Dore Cupsoarps (10 8. vi. 429).—The 
medizval cupboard was literally a cup- 
board—that, in fact, which we understand 
to-day by a “sideboard.” Sometimes it 


let down outwardly from a recess in the wall. 
Of this sort of cupboard there is said to be 


| 


(2 Si. 

At the Benedictine abbey of Fecamp the 
monks were obliged, by the rules of the 
house, to give daily a large quantity of bread. 
and meat to every poor person who applied. 
for it, except between the first day of August 
and the first day of September, when the 
poor were supposed to be employed in the 
harvest. 

The funeral dole of the secular rich was 
known as the “ dead dole,”? and was neces- 
sarily of only occasional distribution, a 
circumstance arguing, but only presumably, 
that dole cupboards were indispensable only 
where charity was administered in a fre- 
quent and regular way. They would thus 
afford accommodation for provisions such 
as bread, &c., additional to that of the buttery. 
Dole beer, however, to judge from a passage: 
in Ben Jonson’s ‘ Alchemist’ (I. i.), was 
kept in the buttery :— 

I know you were one could keep 
The butt’ry hatch still lock’d, and save the chip- 


pings, 
Sell the dole beer to aqua-vitz men. 
J. Ho~pEN MACMICHAEL. 


I have no knowledge on the subject, but 
imagine that dole cupboards would be a 
boards fixed up in churches to hold the 
bread loaves that were distributed as doles: 
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‘after the service. I rather think that I 

have seen such a cupboard in use, but I 

cannot remember where. TF: 
Durham. 


Dole cupboards were used for keeping 
charity loaves. Two may be seen in 
St. Albans Abbey. A. S. Lewis. 

Library, Constitutional Club. 


Santa Fé: AMERICAN PLACE-NAMES 
(10 S. vi. 310, 353, 394, 452).—Faneuil Hall 
in Boston is not pronounced ‘“ Funnel,” 
as stated by Mr. Piarr at the second refer- 
-ence, except by a small and decreasing 
yemnant of the old families (Wendell 
Phillips used to roll it on his tongue with 
great unction), and by those who adopt their 
hall-marks of tenacious special locutions for 
‘business or personal reasons. It never had 
any excuse in the Faneuil family’s own usage, 
that I know of, and “* Fan-u-il”? is now 
‘almost universal. Arkansaw ”’ is the legal 
pronunciation, by enactment of the Arkansas 
jegislature—the r of course silent in Southern 
usage, and the sounds thus quite accurately 
representing the original and correct name 
-of the “ Akans&é” tribe. “ Arkanzas”’ is 
merely ridiculous, widely as it is used, being 
the pronunciation of French letters in English 
fashion, to give sounds they were never in- 
tended for. In French use they made 
“ Ahkansaw,” as they should. The English 
misuse is exactly like the comic pronuncia- 
tion of “ Esquimaux ” as “ Eskwimawks ”’ ; 
-or the absurd ‘Century Dictionary’ pro- 
nunciation of the Vancouver's Island dry- 
dock station, Esquimalt, as ‘‘ Eskwimault,” 
instead of the local “ Squimo”—it being, 
in fact, the same word as “ Esquimaux,” 
now universal in English as “ Eskimo.” 

The French of course used ow to represent 
+the same sound as our w, and ch for our sh. 
In general the English form has been sub- 
stituted in America, as Wabash (“ Waw- 
‘bash ”) for Ouabache ; but sometimes they 
exist peaceably side by side, as in Ouachita 
and Washita. Even here the English form 
gains ground. The misleading of the 
English tongue by the ch is shown in the 
occasional use of “ Mitchigan” instead of 
“Mishigan” for Michigan. Some thirteen 
years ago a writer in The Saturday Review 
sneered at the Americans as a people “ who 

ronounce the name of their great city 
*She-cah-go’”: I have never been able 
to guess what the writer would have us say 
—perhaps “ Tchic-a-go,” sometimes heard 
on that side of the water. Of course She- 
‘cahgo or Shecawgo is correct. The difference 
betewen ah and aw in these names is not 


one between good and bad usage, « iiher 

way, the good being often evenly divided. 
Incidentally, I was once severely taken 

to task by an Englishman for saying “ Con- 


netticut.” My trivial excuse that it was 
correct, and there never had been any other 
pronunciation, was not admitted: he in- 
sisted that it should be ‘“ Connecticut,” as 
spelled. I might have cited Rotherhithe 
and Cirencester, but a tw quoque is useless. 
The truth is, our forefathers had two things 
to do with the unpronounceable Indian 
guttural in “Quonnaghtekut”; to write 
it and to pronounce it. Like sensible and 
illogical Englishmen, they did not allow 
one to interfere with the other. For the 
written form, they used the handiest avail- 
able guttural ; in pronunciation they dropped 
it altogether. But the former comes no 
nearer,to the original sound than the latter. 
No single rulegean be formulated for the 
acceptance of local pronunciations as final 
authorities ; they may represent a cultivated 
choice which finally determines usage, or 
mere ignorant, slovenly corruptions which 
carry no weight—though in the latter case 
the inhabitants of course take all the more 
pride in them as part of their superior local 
knowledge, and scorn the “tenderfeet ” 
proportionately for using more accurate 
ones. Of this sort are a great number,of ,the 
local pronunciations of Spanish names in 
the South West, many of which are of the 
same ‘‘stripe” as “ [ky on parl.” Whether 
the current¢“ Loss Angheless ” will win out 
cannot, perhaps, yet be told; but “ Naki- 
tosh” for Natchitoches has done so. More 
eastwardly, “ Terry Hut” for Terre Haute, 
“Skinny Atlas” for Skaneateles, and the 
not unheard “ Porchmouth” for Ports- 
mouth, are of course only vulgarisms. 
Glos-es-ter’’ and Wors-es-ter,” though 
sometimes used by anxiously pedantic 
people who fall into the slough on the other 
side (the former actually sanctioned by a 
Boston city council and embodied in the 
name of a street), are not common nor 
spreading. (The curious form “ Glockster ” 
has been heard—apparently an effort to 
pronounce from the spelling, in conviction 
that the clipped “ Gloster” must be wrong.) 
But “-wich” is witch almost universally ; 
nor can I see why this restoration of his- 
torical form, through following the spelling, 
is not a good thing. It is curious that so 
many of those who object to the “ reformed ™ 
spelling as obliterating etymology should 
at the same time be full of scorn for “ Nor- 
witch” and “Green-witch” in place of 
“Norridge” and “Grinidge,’ where the 
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English localism obliterates the etymology, 
and the American localism restores it. It 
would seem to indicate that the objection 
is really to something new rather than some- 
thing bad. I say this the more cheerfully 
as not a champion of the spelling movement. 
Forrest MorGan. 
Hartiord, Conn. 


Cocrtesy TITLES AND REMARRIAGE (10 
S. vi. 209, 374, 472).—In answer to GENEA- 
tocist I beg to say I have referred to my 
reply at p. 374, and at once saw the blunder 
which¥has occasioned his query. I fear 
I wrote hurriedly at the moment, and 
apologize. The context should of course 
run as follows: “The lady on remarriage 
should drop her first husband’s name and 
title, and accept her second husband’s 
position.” To attempt to retain the first 
husband’s courtesy title of “‘ Honourable ” 
with her second husband’s surname added 
isythe absurd innovation that I wish to 
inveigh against. I know, however, of two 
eases injwhich it has been done—one of 
which Igalludedgto in my previous reply. 
With peeresses and “ dames ” it is a different 
matter, but it is to courtesy titles that I 
particularly referred. Cross-CROSSLET. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Dramatic Works of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
With an Introduction by Joseph Knight and 15 
Tllustrations. (Frowde.) 

Ir is pleasant to welcome in an Oxford edition the 
dramatic works of Sheridan. The special feature 
in the present handsome and convenient reprint 
consists of the illustrations, which are numerous 
and well selected. These comprise a fine portrait 
from a crayon drawing by John Russell, a second 
from Sir Joshua of Mrs. Sheridan as St. Cecilia, 
and a third of David Garrick. Actors in characters 
by Sheridan are T. Cooke as Carlos, Miss Chester as 
Lady Teazle, Mr. Terry as Sir Fretful Plagiary, Mr. 
Brown as Lord Foppington, Mrs. Siddons as Elvira, 
and Kemble as Rollo. Faesimilies of Sheridan's 
writing aid one of a playbill announcing the fourth 
performance of ‘The School for Scandal,’ with 
views in Bath, Scarborough, and Seville, add to the 
attractions of a readable volume, which is further 
enriched by some valuable notes and a table of 
the principal dates in the life of the dramatist. 


od’s Peerage, Baronetcy, and Knightage of Great 
ON in and Ireland for 1907. (Whittaker & Co.) 
For practical purposes of reference Dod’s work, 
with its admirably condensed and well-arranged 
contents, its shape at once handsome and con- 
venient, and its long-standing authority — the 
present is its sixty-seventh year of publication—is 
unsurpassed among works of its kind. Especially 
serviceable and easy of use is the portion devoted 


to the sons and daughters of peers bearing courtesy 
titles. As a guide, indeed, to the titled classes of 
to-day it distances in simplicity and facility of use 
all competitors. 


The Clergy Directory and Parish Guide. (J. 8. 
Phillips.) 

Tuts best and most trustworthy guide to the clergy 
reaches its thirty-seventh annual issue, and com- 
prises the changes in diocese effected by the recent 
Act of Parliament for the foundation of the new 
sees of Southwark and Birmingham. All the 
customary features are preserved, including an 
alphabetical list of the clergy, with dates, qualifica- 
tion, order, and appointment ; a list of parishes and 
parochial districts, giving diocese, population, &e. ;: 
the diocesan and cathedral establishments, the 
dignitaries of the Irish, Scottish, and colonial 
churches ; and a list of societies, charitable, educa- 
tional, and missionary, connected with the Estab- 
lished Church. 


The Literary Year-Book and Bookman’s Directory,. 
1907, (Routledge & Sons.) 

Tue eleventh annual volume of this useful and 
happily named work appears with the beginning of 
the new year. In the variety of the subjects with 
which it deals it differs from and surpasses most 
kindred publications. It is now for the first time 
the organ for the publication of the returns for the 
public libraries, the work of which it undertakes 
with the assistance of the Council of the Library 
Association. In place of the ‘Index to Current 
Literature’ which was a feature in the two pre- 
vious issues is given a full bibliography of George: 
Meredith, which constitutes a separate and con- 
cluding portion. 


An Almanack for the Year 1907, By Joseph: 

Whitaker, F.S.A. (Whitaker & Sons.) 
Amoné the books of reference which are generally 
readiest to the hand and most frequently and re- 
muneratively consulted, ‘Whitaker’s Almanack’ 
holds, by universal consent, a conspicuous position. 
Of it may almost be said, as of the great university 
don, that its foible is omniscience, and that, includ- 
ing the Supplement, it tells all concerning this and 
foreign countries that the ordinary man seeks to. 
know. Among novelties introduced into the 
present issue are treatises on army reform and the 
growth in London of travelling facilities, together 
with an epitomized account of the British military 
system. 


Whitaker's Peeraye, Baronetage, Knightage, and 
ee for the Year 1907. (Whitaker & 
Sons. 

Amone works of its class ‘Whitaker’s Peerage’ 

counts as the cheapest and not the least trust- 

worthy. The arrangement, which is alphabetical, 
facilitates reference. 


“THE Muses’ Lisrary” of Messrs. Routledge 
has been enriched with 7'he Poems of Thomas Love- 
Peacock, edited by Brimiey Johnson. These in a 
complete form are first brought together and sym- 
pathetically introduced in this little volume, the 
size, price, and pictures of which are out of all pro- 
yortion with its worth. To the same series have 
been added Roundell Palmer’s (Lord Selborne’s) 
Book of Praise and Thomson’s Seasons and Castle of 
Indolence, and other Poems, in two volumes, form- 
ing together Thomson’s complete poetical works, 
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Mr. Artuvr Times of Saturday last 
contained an announcement of the death on 27 De- 
cember of Mr. Arthur Hall, at the advanced age of 
eighty-three. He was for a considerable time in 
business in Paternoster Row, but retired about 
twenty years ago. He was a trequent contributor 
to ‘N. & Q. both under his own name and the 
initials A. H., as may be seen on reference to the 
long lists of his articles in the General Index to 
the Ninth Series. 


BooksELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


WE cannot begin our rambles among the old book 
stores without wishing our friends a prosperous 
new year. The past year has not been a bad one, 
and with the revival of trade we may look for yet 
better results. We are glad to know from a friend 
of large experience that early printed books and 
tirst editions of great writers continue to keep up 
in price. The early books of Tennyson are ex- 
amples of this, but those later than ‘The Princess’ 
in 1847 were printed in such large editions that — 
are not likely to become scarce. We should much 
like to see the first editions of Macaulay’s ‘ England’ 
more sought after, and hope they will appreciate 
in price. 

Mr. B. H. Blackwell, of Oxford, sends us his 
Catalogue CXV. The larger portion is devoted to 
Philology, but the supplemental list should be 
looked at by all tond of choice bindings, for it 
contains a few of those for which the Oxford Press 
obtained the “Grand Prix” at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion of 1900. 

Mr. Thomas Carver, of Hereford, has in his 
List 47 ‘Esop’s Fables,’ edited by L’Estrange, 25s. 
(contains book-plate of David Garrick); ‘ Dryden’s 
Fables,’ Bensley, 1797, 1/. 7s. 6d. ; Lubbock’s Hun- 
dred Best Books, 7/. 10%.; Schooleraft’s ‘Indian 
Tribes of the United States,’ Philadelphia, 1851, 
2/.10s.; first edition of ‘Gulliver,’ 1736, 33. 3 
Edition de Luxe of Armstrong's ‘Turner,’ Agnew, 
1902, 10/. 10s. ; another copy, ordinary edition, 5/. ; 
Maurice’s ‘ Indian Antiquities,’ 7 vols., 1794, 20s. ; 
and Hamiltwn’s ‘French Book-Plates,’ 30s. In a 
long list under Hereford there is a choice set of 
Wathen’s views of the Cathedral in ruins, 1786, 
5/. 5s. These include the view of the west tower 
and front taken just before its fall, 17 April (Easter 
Monday), 1786. 


Messrs. Drayton & Sons send us from Exeter 
Catalogue 183, which contains some beautiful works 
under Art. These include ‘Chinese Hand-coloured 
Paintings,’ 2 vols., folio, 1850, 63s.; Hayley’s ‘ Life 
of Romney,’ 1809, 6/. 6s.; Lord Ronald Gower’s 
‘Sir Thomas Lawrence,’ 94s. 6d.; and Mason’s 
‘ Josephine,’ Goupil, 30s. There are first editions 
of Aimsworth’s *Tower of London,’ 50s., and 
‘Windsor Castle,’ 35s.; of Jane Austen’s ‘ North- 
anger Abbey,’ and ‘ Persuasion,’ 4 vols., 2/. 15s. 
(wants one half - title page); and of ‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby,’ 25s. Other items are the ‘“ Author’s 
Favourite Edition” (48 vols.) of the Waverley 
Novels, 3/. 15s.; and the ‘‘ Memorial Edition” of 
Bewick, 52s. 6d. 

Mr. Francis Edwards’s Catalogue 287 contains 
the Royal Asiatic Society’s Journa/, 38 vols., 18/.; 
Moxon’s edition of Beaumont and Fletcher, 11 vols., 
9/. 9s.; first editions of Charlotte Bronté’s ‘ Pro- 
fessor,’ 3 vols., 1857, 30s.; ‘Shirley,’ 3 vols., 1849, 


30s.; and ‘Villette,’ 3 vols., 1853, 20s.; the original” 
edition of Burton’s ‘ Arabian Nights,’ 16 vols., 30/.; 
‘Corot and his Work,’ by Hamel, 3/. (only twent 
copies of this edition remain out of 200); Dickens’s 
Christmas books, 5 vols., all first editions except 
the ‘Carol,’ 4/. 4s.; Harding’s ‘ Biographical Mirror,’ - 
brilliant impressions of the portraits, 1795-1802, . 
14/. 10s.; and The London Gazette, 1848-1900, 
222 vols., 30/. Under London we find Maitland’s . 
‘Survey,’ 2ls., and Cross’s ‘Companion to the - 
Royal Managerie, Exeter Change,’ 1820, 3s. 6d. 
Other items include Foster’s ‘ Miniature Painters,’ 
8/.; Walter Pater’s Works, first edition, 9/.; and a 
complete set of T'he Portfolio, 1870-93, 24 vols., 12/. 
There is a rare book, the life of Roger Crab, ‘ The - 
English Hermite, or Wonder of this Age.’ He sold 
a considerable estate to give to the ‘“ Poore,” show- 
ing his reasons from Scripture. He counted it a 
sin against “ his body and soule to eate any sort of © 
Flesh, Fish, or living creature.” The book has a 
pete — contains 15 pages, small 4to, boards, . 


Messrs. E. George & Sons’ Catalogue 44 is devoted 
to Natural History and kindred subjects. We find 
Westwood’s ‘Moths,’ 3/.; several early editions of 
Bewick’s ‘Quadrupeds’; Harvey’s ‘British Sea- 
weeds,’ 3/. 15s.; Seebohm’s ‘ British Birds,’ 6/. 10s.; - 
Yarrell’s ‘ Birds,’ 4/. 4s., &e. 


Mr. George Gregory, of Bath, includes in his . 
List 175 Alken’s ‘ Military Occurrences,’ 1820, 30/.; - 
Mrs. Williamson’s ‘ of Beauty,’ 1896, 65s. ; - 
Bryan’s ‘Painters,’ 90s.; J'imes edition of ‘The - 
Encyclopedia Britannica,’ with revolving book- 
case, 16/.; Sloane’s ‘Life of Napoleon,’ 4 vols., . 
40s.; and Punch 1841-1902, a choice set of the 
original issue, half-calf, 25/. Under Somerset is 
much of interest. There are reproductions of © 
engravings by John Raphael Smith. 


Mr. William Hitchman, of Bristol, has in Cata- 
logue 43 Mortimer’s ‘ Burial Mounds of East York- 
shire,’ 2/. 2s.; ‘ Bartolozzi,’ by Andrew Tuer, 3V. 3s.; 
Jasper’s ‘ Birds of North America,’ 3/. 3s.; Walter - 
Crane’s ‘ Faerie Queene,’ 3/. 7s. 6d.; Pooley’s ‘Old 
Stone Crosses of Somerset,’ 25s.; Pugh’s ‘Cambria 
Depitca,’ 1816, 4/7. 10s. ; ‘Rubens,’ by Max Rooses, 
2 vols., 4to, 1904, 2/. 10s.; and Howell and Cobbett’s . 
‘State Trials,’ 147. 14s. 


Mr. Edward Howell’s Liverpool Catalogue 156 | 
has in the original boards, uncut, ‘Wien repre- 
senting the Early Period of the French Revolution,’ 
12 large portraits, imperial folio, Paris, 1803, 5/. 5s. 
Under America we note Barnard’s ‘ History of Eng- 
land,’ folio, 1782, 3/. (the prints in fine condition, 
including Cornwallis’s surrender to Washington), . 
and a good sound cong of Esquemeling’s ‘ History 
of the Buccaneers of America,’ with 25 plates, in- 
cluding the rare portrait of Sir Henry Morgan, 
London, 1699, 5/. 18s. John Marshall’s ‘ Life of ~ 
Washington,’ 5 vols., 4to, extra-illustrated, London, 
1824, is 20/. Under Bacon is Pickering’s edition, 
17 vols., calf, 10/. 15s. ; also Pope’s own copy of the 
‘Advancement of Learning,’ with the inscription 
on back of portrait, ‘‘The Lord Bacon’s Advance- 
ment of Learning. Exlibris Alex. Pope. Ver. 3.” ~ 
Other items include Dorat’s ‘La lamation 
Théatrale ’ (this copy of a very rare book is superbly 
bound), Paris, 1766, 10/.; Rogers’s ‘ Poems,’ Moxon, 
1838, 20/. (this is extra-illustrated with duplicate - 
set of India proofs, and the binding probably cost 
35/.) ; ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 14/. Times net 
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price for this is 38/.”); and a first edition of the 
* Greville Memoirs,’ with the suppressed_ passages, 
7/. 10s. There are long lists under Napoleon, 
French Revolution, and Lancashire. 


Mr. George P. Johnston, of Edinburgh, includes 
in his Catalogue 81 many interesting Scottish books. 
We note a few items: ‘ A List of the Adventures in 
the Bank of Scotland,’ 1704 and various years to 
1778, also the proprietors in the stock in 1817, 68s.; 
* Poems by Drummond of Hawthornden,’ first issue, 
1656, 16/.; Leighton’s * Appeal to the Parliament, 

_ or Sion’s Plea against the Prelacy,’ 15s. No date is 
wiven. The author was the father of the Arch- 
bishop of Glasgow, and for publishing this book he 
was whipped, pilloried, had his nose slit, ears cut 
otf, was branded ‘8. 8.” (sower of sedition), fined 
10,000/., and sentenced to imprisonment. 
He was released in 1640 by the Long Parliament, 

hut died insane not long after. There are a number 
of works under Witchcraft. Among general items 
are some of Pickering’s beautiful ‘* Diamond 

Classics,” including Dante, Catullus, Cicero, &e. 

Herr Georg Lissa sends from Berlin his Cata- 
logue 42, mostly devoted to German literature, 
containing items under Afrika, Amerika, Faust, 
Goethe, Schiller, &e. Among French works is the 
‘Galerie Lithographiée’ of the Duke of Orleans. 

Mr. James Roche’s Catalogue 15] has a volume 
containing interesting tracts, &c., one being * The 
Case and Memoirs of the Rev. James Hackman and 
ot his Acquaintance with Miss Martha Reay,’ 
with portrait, 1/. 5s. 6d.; The Monthly Mirror, 
11 vols., 1/7. 18s. 6d.; Clouet’s *Three Hundred 
French Portraits,’ 2 vols., folio, 1875, 3/. 15s. ; 
Upham’s ‘History of Buddhism,’ 1829, 3/. 10s. ; 
‘Dramatic Recollections,’ by N.S. R., 13 plates of 
Macready, 2 parts folio, 1838-9 (‘no reference to 
their publication in any biography”), I/. 10s. ; 
A’Beckett’s ‘Comic History of England,’ 2 vols., 
and ‘Comic History of Rome,’ 1847, 3/. 18s. 6d. ; 
Milton’s Works, life by Mitford, Chiswick Press, 
1867, 3/. 18s. Gd. ; ‘Scotia Depicta,’ 1819, 2/. 8s. 6d. ; 
*Hudibras,’ 3 vols., also ‘ The Poetical Remains of 
Samuel Butler,’ 4 vols., royal 8vo, 1819-27, 3/. 18s. 6d.; 
Daniell’s ‘ Oriental Scenery,’ 1812-16, 2/. 5s.; and a 
long list under India and the East. 

Messrs. Sotheran & Co.’s Price Current 668 is full 

-of valuable items. We note a few: Bancroft’s 
‘Historical Works on Western American Origins,’ 
39 vols., San Francisco, 1883-93, 19/.; and the rare 
edition of Dante, 1477, 42/. (the tifteen leaves some- 
times found, containing the life by Boccaccio, are 
not in this copy). Another excessively rare book is 
the first edition of * The Golden Legend,’ printed 
wholly by Wynkyn de Worde, 1498 (title and some 
leaves missing), 75/. It has the very rare woodcut 
of the Annunciation and the Crucifixion. Match- 
less copies on large paper of Dibdin’s * Decameron,’ 
and ‘Picturesque Tour,’ first editions, 6 vols., 
brown morocco extra, 1817-23, are 70/.; a set of the 
Edinburgh to 1903 is 28/.; complete set of Folk-lore 
Nociety’s Publications, 40/.; a set of the Geographical 
Society’s Journal and Publications, 32/.; and Wal- 
pole’s Works, best library editions, 1845-59, 35. A 
very choice Shakespeare set in 23 vols., olive 
morocco by Lewis, 1791-1805, is 63/. This comprises 
the Samuel Johnson ond Oe 
15 vols., large paper (only 25 sets thus), Malone's 
-*Supplement,’ Ayscough’s ‘Index,’ and Hardings’ 
‘Shakespeare Illustrated.’ Later books include 


the works of Borrow, 1843-62, 11 vols., 11/. 11s. ; 
Motley, 9 vols., 12/. 12s. ; Swinburne, 28 vols., 21/. ; 
Tennyson, including * Life,’ 16/. 16s. ; Thackeray, 
24 vols., 15/. 15s.; and the “ Gadshill Edition” of 
Dickens, 16/. 16s. 

Mr. Thomas Thorp’s London Catalogue 25 con- 
tains some first editions of RK. D. Blackmore’s 
works; aset of Balzac, ‘ Japanese Vellum Edition,” 
10 vols., 1897, 2/. 18s. ; a collection of old military 
broadsides, 1797, 3/. 3s.; Shelley's Works, Moxon, 
1847, 3 vols., original green cloth, uncut, 2/. 10s. ; 
and a beautiful copy of Montaigne’s * Essays,’ 1613, 
panelled calf by Zaehnsdorf, 1s. 

Catalogue 5 from Mr. Thorp's ¢:uildford’s house 
contains Raffaelle, *‘Loggie nel Vaticano, the 55 
plates in splendid’ condition, 1772-6, 55/.; the 
* Library Edition” of Froude’s * History,’ half 
morocco, 1856-70, 7/. 17s. 6d.; * Musée des Antiques,’ 
Paris, 1811, 2 vols., royal folio, 3/. 3s.;, Rowlandson’s 
‘Naples,’ 1815, 3/. 15s. : Finden's * Portraits of the 
og of Victoria,’ Hogarth, 1849, 2 vols., folio, 
3/. 

Mr. George Winter’s Catalogue 44 opens with a 
collection of tifteen items of MS. and printed 
volumes in Arabic, Persian, and Hindustani. There 
are long lists under Angling and Art. In the 
latter we tind Comte Athanase Raeczynski’s ‘ His- 
toire de PArt Moderne en Allemagne,’ Paris, 1836, 
Pietsch’s ‘Contemporary German Art,’ 
37s. 6d. 3; and Solly’s ‘ Life of David Cox,’ 25s. The 
general list contains first editions of Swinburne 
and Lever. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Os all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 

spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
reading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication * Duplicate.” 

WE cannot undertake to advise correspondents 
as to the value of old books and other objects or as 
to the means of disposing of them. 


Count.— Quite unsuitable for our columns. 
J. M. and M. J. D. Cocke. — For- 


warded. 
NOTICE. 
Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”-—Adver- 


tisements and Business Letters to * The Pub- 
lishers the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
ne, E.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason. we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (JANUARY). 


(Continued from Second Advertisement Page). 


CATALOGUE OF SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS 


ON HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, RELIGION, AND 


‘TRAVELS IN VARIOUS ORIENTAL COUNTRIES. | 


Contents :—General, including Periodicals —The Near 
East, Turkey, Asia Minor—Africa—Egypt—Arabia—Persia 
and Afghanistan — British India, Burma and Ceylon— 
Australia, New Zealand, &c.—Supplement. 

Also a ROUGH LIST of some Second-hand Books on the 


Languagesand Literature of Asia, Africa, Turkey, including | 


-some Books on Biblical Literature. 
Sent gratis on application to 


LUZAC & CO, 


Foreign and Oriental Booksellers, 


46, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. | 


‘FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 
CATALOGUES NOW READY. 


' REMAINDERS AND OTHER BOOKS, including Obeah : 
Witchcraft in the West Indies, by H. J. Bell—Kirke’s 
Twenty-Five Years in British Guiana—Kmma, Lady 
Hamilton, by J. T. H. Baily—Morgan’s Ancient 
Society, &e. 
| SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. F. E. nowhas 
| Sole Agency for Sale of the Proceedings of this Society 
Lists of Prices and Parts free on application. Miscel- 
} laneous Catalogue No. 286, 44 pp. 
' CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, &c., ON INDIA, Ceylon, 
Burma, Malay Archipelago, Japan, China, Persia, 
j Central Asia, &c. MARCH, 1906. 100 pp. 


A. RUSSELL SMITH, 


28, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 
OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


TOPOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, TRACTS, PAM- 
PHLETS, and OLD BOOKS on many Subjects. 


‘ENGRAVED PORTRAITS AND COUNTY 
ENGRAVINGS. 


CATALOGUES post free. 


ALBERT SUTTON, 


SECOND-HAND BooKSELLER, 


43, BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 
ESTABLISHED 1848. 


Libraries Purchased. Distance no object. 


CaTaLocurs Issu—ED Montuiy, 
| AND SENT POST FREE TO ANY PART OF THE WORED 


THOMAS BAKER, 


Bookseller and Publisher 
(late of Soho Square), 


72, NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 
Speciality in Theology, Philosophy, Archeology, Eccle- 
-siastical History, and Antiquities, English and Foreign. 
Catalogues published Monthly, and sent free upon 
application. 


LIBRARIES AND SMALLER LOTS OF BOOKS 
BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


ESTABLISHED 1849, 


FOR SALE. 


CHOIR STALLS AND THEIR CARVINGS: 
} 300 Examples on 100 Plates. With Introduction and 
| a by E. PHIPSON. 1896. 4to (pub. 2/. 2s. net), 

| GOTHIC ORNAMENTS IN YORK CATHE- 
DRAL. Drawn and Etched by JOS. HALFPENNY, 
1795. Preface by Canon RAINE. 1890. Folio 
(pub. 31. 3s.), 258. 

SCULPTURES IN THE LADY CHAPEL AT 
ELY. Illustrated in 55 Collotype Plates, with Descrip- 
tions by M. R. JAMES, Litt.D. 1895. 4to, 21s. 


MACMILLAN & BOWES, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


“A GREAT 
LITERARY 
FIND”: 


A firm who can supply cheaper, cleaner copies of an 
procurable books than any other firm in the trade, an 
twice as quickly. Write to them. Their address is: 


E. GEORGE & SONS, 


Wholesale, Retail, and Export Booksellers, 


151, Whitechapel Road, London, E., Eng. 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, 


5, PALL MALL, S.W. 


Choice Books. 
Rare Autographs & MSS. 


CATALOGUE OF RARE BOOKS AND MSS. 
NOW READY, price 1s. 
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FRANCIS EDWARDS will be pleased to send, 
free on application, any of the undermentioned 
CATALOGUES. 


LIST OF MODERN PUBLICATIONS 
AT REDUCED PRICES, 


Including Baily’s Life of Lady Hamilton, Hamilton’s 14th Hussars, and a few Interesting Books on: 
Folk-Lore, &e. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, No. 287, 


Including Books on 


AMERICA. BURMA. MILITARY. SHAKESPEARE.. 
ANTHROPOLOGY. LEPIDOPTERA. PORTRAITS. WALES, &c. 


NEW ZEALAND. 
Being Supplement No. 2 of AUSTRALASIAN CATALOGUE.. 


PSYCHICAL RESEARCH SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS. 


AMERICAN CATALOGUE. 


Part I. AMERICA GENERAL and) Part Ill. UNITED STATES. 
N. AMER. INDIANS. Part IV. WEST INDIES, MEXICO, &c.. 
Part Il. CANADA. | Part V. SOUTH AMERICA. 


INDIA AND THE EAST. 


Being Supplement to the ORIENTAL CATALOGUE. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 
BOOKSELLER, 


83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


Publisbed bg A JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildi Chancery Lane, E.C.; and Printed by, 
J. 'ARD FRANCIS, Athenseum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, January 5, 1907. 


